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FALL PLOWING. 

“Wuart is your opinion in regard to fall plow- 
ing?” asks an esteemed correspondent. “T have a 
field I intend planting to corn. Would it be better 
to plow it this fall, and then cultivate it before 
planting, or to let it lie as it is all winter and break 
it up in the spring?” 

Hf an old sod, on rather heavy soil, we should 
certainly prefer to plow it in the fall, unless it is 
low and wet. If a young, healthy clover sod, on 
light soil, it might be better to let it lie as it is all 
winter, and not plow it till just before planting. 
The clover would be several inches high, and when 
turned under in the spring would help to enrich 
the land; and it is said that the grubs will feast on 
the clover and leave the corn plants unmolested. 

The great error in fall plowing is in not plowing 
early enough. It should be done immediately after 
the wheat sowing is finished. The teams can be 
spared then as well as later. Plowing late in the 
fall, when the ground is cold and sodden, is of 
questionable benefit. An experienced farmer in 
England once pointed out to us a portion of a field 
of turnips that looked mach superior to the turnips 
adjoining. On inquiring the reason for this differ- 
ence, he said that both portions had been treated 
alike, except that the part which looked the best 
had not been “pin-fallowed”— fall-plowed. The 
fact turned out to be that the land was not plowed 
till December, when it was too wet; and the next 
spring it was raw and lumpy; whereas the other 
portion turned up fresh and mellow. The fact is 
not one which militates against the practice of fall- 
plowing, but against plowing land when it is too wet. 

We recollect of seeing a piece of low wet ground, 
near this city, plowed late in the fall. It wasa 
tough sod, and was turned over in wide, flat far- 
rows. During the winter it presented an almost 
unbroken sheet of ice, and in the spring was so 
wet and raw that it was with difficulty got ready 
for planting. Such fall plowing is not to be com- 


mended, Had it been plowed early, and in narrow 
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and high ridges, and the dead-furrows cleaned out, 
and a few surface ditches cut, so that the water 
could have passed off, the result would have been 
far different. 

Some good farmers in this vicinity plow their 
corn land in the fall, and then sow it to barley in 
the spring without plowing again. One of the ad- 
vantages of this plan is that the barley can be sown 
earlier, and a portion of the work which otherwise 
would have to be done during the busy season in 
spring, is done in the comparatively leisure season 
in the fall. 

F. Hotsrook, Esq., of Brattleboro’, Vt., makes 
the following judicious remarks on this subject, in 
the New England Farmer for 1858, which are 
worthy of reproduction at this time. He says: 


“From the last of October to the middle or later 
of November is a good time for plowing land pre- 
paratory to sowing or planting it the following 
spring. The autumnal weather is cool and bracing, 
and the oxen and horses are strong and hearty for 
the work; while the temperature of the spring 
season is more relaxing, and the animals of draught 
are then apt to become laggard and faint,—partic- 
ularly at the business of overturning green-sward. 
To be seasonable, spring work must at best be des- 
patched in a great hurry, and it is a relief and ad- 
vantage to have the plowing done in the fall. Ii 
land in corn-stubble is first well harrowed, so as to 
pull open, and level down the hills and scatter the 
stubbs about, then plowed in the fall, the stubble, 
lying beneath the furrows through the winter, wil! 
not be apt to come to the surface by harrowing i: 
the spring; the grain and grass seeds can be com- 
mitted to the already prepared ground, at the ear- 
liest suitable day in the spring, the surface of the 
newly-stocked land will be smooth, the seeds equally 
distributed in harrowing, the crop of grain will be 
early and thereby luxuriant, and the young grass, 
having the benefit.of. the early rains, will get good 
root, be more likely to survive the. heat and drought 
of summer, yielding a full bite of aftermath in the 
fall, and good succeeding crops of hay. Sod-land 
plowed:in November, will be free from growing 
grass in the spring, the roots of the late overturned 
sward being too far deadened by the immediately 
succeeding winter to spring very readily to the 
surface. The plowed land, after being subjected to 
the frost of winter, will readily disintegrate and 
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crumble down in fine particles when harrowed in 
the spring,—yielding a mellow seed-bed and facili- 
tating the business of planting and the first hoeing, 
and the manure applied can be readily and nicely 
mingled with the kindly soil. Corn planted on sod 
furrows turned the fall previons; will not be so 
liable to injury from the copper-heads or cut-worms 
which eat off the young stalk at the surface of the 
ground, as though the land had been plowed in 
spring. So great heretofure have been the depre- 
dations of these worms on my young corn, when 
planted on the sandy intervales which were broken 
up from grass in the spring, that now the meadow 
land which is to be made ready for a corn crop, is 
invariably plowed late in the fall. By means of 
this precaution the ravages of the worms have been 
pretty much prevented, but few hills of corn being 
entirely destroyed,— indeed, in passing through 
seven acres of corn to-day, vacant hills were not 
discovered, though looked for, and I think there 
ean not be enough loss of crop from this cause to 
be of much account.” 





HINTS ON HARVESTING CORN. 


Owrne to the deficiency of meadows or &rtificial 
grasses, it has long been the practice in the South- 
ern States to strip off the green leaves of Indian 
corn and cure them for fodder. The leaves below 
the ear are first removed, and immediately after- 
ward the stalks above the ears are cut, and, together 
with the lower leaves, are cured and stacked. 

This time-honored practice is now condemned by 
the ablest writers in the South. Numerous exper- 
iments have been made, and show a loss of grain 
frem the operation. Dr. THomas Marsi, of Nel- 
son, Va., found that 8 rows of corn, extending 
through a field, left without removing the fodder, 
produced 17} barrels of measured ears; while 
alongside of this strip, 8 rows (4 on each side,) 
stripped and topped as usual, gave only 16 barrels 
—a difference of nearly 12 per cent. W.S. Fon- 
TaIng, of Virginia, found that the practice entailed 
a loss of 6 bushels per acre. Epmunp Rurrix, of 
Virginia, one of the earliest and ablest of Ameri- 
can agricultural writers, strongly condemns the 
practice. In an able essay on the subject he well 
says: 

“So long as the leaves of corn are green and 
succulent, and have not begun to fade, and whether 
below or above the ears, they still continue to fur- 
nish nourishment to the grain, and are necessary 
to its perfect filling, * * * * * #* 

“As the ordinary mode of taking off all the 
leaves kills the corn plant immediately, of course 
the stalk might be cut off at the same time, with 
no more injury to the filling of the grain. But 
both processes would be injurious, Therefore, the 
cutting down should be delayed until the leaves 
generally have ceased, or are about ceasing, to sup- 
ply nourishment to the plant. This safe time may 
be known by the first appearing of either of two 
indications. One is, when all, or nearly all, of the 
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leaves below the ear have lost, or are fast los} 

their green color, and are mostly yellow, or ae 
Or even if the lower leaves remain mostly green, 
is safe to cut down the stalks, if the shuck which 
encloses the ear is beginning to turn yellowish 
which is « safe indication of ripeness.” ~ a 








Stripping off the lower leaves is not practiced y 
the North, but the allied practice of topping hys 
still a few advocates. The arguments against thy 
one hold good against the other. IH. Srrartos 
of Winfield, Mass., says: “In this town both way, 
have been thoroughly tested, and the prevailing 
opinion now is that cut up corn is not only th 
safest, but that the yield is from five to ten bush) 
per acre more than when topped.” A Vermoy 
farmer gives it as his opinion, that in topping 4 
heavy crop of corn there is a loss, in the erty 
labor, and in the loss of fodder and grain, among. 
ing to from five to ten dollars per acre. 


Apert Topp, of Rhode Island, says: “It hy 
been my practice, for several years past, to cut yp 
and stock my corn in the field as soon as it become 
thoroughly glazed. The first year that I con. 
menced cutting up my corn, I only cut up partof 
my field; the remainder, I topped the stalks afte 
the old-fashioned way. I tried this new metho 
merely for an experiment, as I had very little faith 
in it; and on harvesting, I found that the corn ey 
up at the roots was not only fit for harvesting 
earlier, but the corn was equally as sound, and the 
smaller ears were sounder. I did not find near» 
much “hog corn.” This is generally the case in 
cutting up corn at the roots; small ears but justin 
milk will mature better than those left standing 
after the top stalks are cut. If stalks are take 
from the ears before the corn is tolerably glazed 
sound corn need not be expected; whereas com 
cut up at the bottom, in the same condition, wil 
generally become hard.” 


In this section corn is rarely topped. It is cit 
up close to the ground, and either tied up in buntls 
or placed loosely in large shocks. In the forme 
case, two rows are taken, and about six hills placel 
together on the ground to be tied up by the binde 


following. From five to eight of these bundles a 
placed in a stook, and bound round with one«| 


two bands at the top, If properly stooked, the 
corn can be left in this way for weeks, or eva 
months; but it is better to commence huskings 
soon as the corn is dry. 

Stooking without binding into bundles is, * 
think, a more expeditions method. A good wy 
is to take seven rows, cut up three on each side 
and form the stock on every third or fourth hill« 
the centre row. This gives from twenty-one & 
twenty-eight hills in a stook. The hill arow 
which the stook is formed is left standing for! 
support, and is easily cut at the time of huskin 
The top of the corn is grasped with the left bat 
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and cut off at a blow with the right; and unless 
very large, by commencing on the outside row, 
the three hills can be cut up and carried to the 
stook at once—the whole being done in far less 
time than it takes us to describe it. The stook is 
tied, bound at the top with suckers, or rye straw,— 
or, if you are a poor cultivator, with weeds. 

Cutting up corn in this way, though heavy work, 
is, to us, with a good hook and spirited associates, 
one of the pleasantest of harvesting operations. 
As soon as the ears are well dried, the corn may 
be husked, end the stalks tied up in bundles and set 
up again in large stooks, where they can remain 
till sufticiently dry to stack. 

It is well to draw in afew stooks and stand them 
up on the barn floor, where they can be husked on 
rainy days. 

Corn stalks are quite valuable as fodder, if well 
cured, and the corn was cut before it was injured 
by frost. They are, however, often mildewed and 
rendered comparatively valuless by being stored 
away in a large bay when not sufficiently dry. An 
occasional layer of dry straw would do much to 
prevent this; and if a large sack was filled with 
chaff or cut straw, and the bundles placed round 
it in the middle of the bay or stack, pulling up the 
sack as you ascend, it would leave a kind of chim- 
ney through which the moisture would ascend and 
pass off. This is a common practice in stacking 
damp hay in England, and is found very efficacious. 





PLANT LICE— APHIDES. 


THESE are among the most extraordinary insects 
with which the farmer or’ gardener is familiar. 
They are found upon almost every plant, and upon 
all parts of the plant. They are exceedingly pro- 
lific, and the succulent leaves and extremities of 
plants will often become coated with a living mass 
of these insects in a very short time. These are 
usually wingless, consisting of the young and fe- 
males only; the winged individuals or males, ap- 
pearing only at particular seasons, and after pairing 








with the females soon perish. They are small, 
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spots. They remain fixed, as it 
were, to the plants by means of their tubular 
beaks, through which they suck out the sap, and 
when surcharged with juice they get rid of it by 
discharging it through two little tubes at the ex- 
tremity of their bodies. This juice has been given 
the name of honey dew, and is greedily devoured 
by the ants, which may be observed in great num- 
bers on plants where the aphides abound. The ants 
are said to suck the tubes of these insects, from 
which circumstance they are in some localities 
known as the ant’s milech cows. Our engravings 
represent the species found 
on the leaves of the cab- 
bage, Aphis brassica. Fig. 
1, the male, greatly magni- 
fied; fig. 2, natural size; 
fig. 3, female, natural size; 
fig. 4, magnified. Thev are 
largely preyed upon by va- 
rious other insets, among 
the principal of which are 
the lady birds and the Aphis 
lions, They may be destroyed by washing the 
plants with soap suds or a weak solution of potash, 

We give a cut and short description of the Aphis 
lion, (fig. 5,) an insect belonging to the order Veu- 
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Fig. 5. — APHIS LION—EGGS, LARVA, AND PERFECT INSEOP. 


roptera. The larva makes its appearance in May, 
and may be observed walking about on the leaves 
of the plants, resembling more a mass of cottony- 
like matter than an insect. This covering is com- 
posed of the fragments of the skins of aphides it 
has destroyed, which it throws upon its back after 
sucking out the vitals. It changes jpto a pupa at 
the latter end of summer and remains fn that state 
through the winter, and the fly emerges in the 
spring and lays its eggs upon the leaves of plants, 
attaching them at the end of a long silken thread 
hanging from the leaf, giving them the appearance 





oval, and soft, and of a greenish tint, covered with 





of numerous fungi. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. HozinG PoTatoks WHEN wet.- A correspondeyt 
of the Prairie Farmer states that haying notices 


how potatoes were interrupted in their growth, anj 
invariably pined away and died, if disturbed ang 
bruised when wet with dew or rain, tried the {. 





Cnesp Sart ror Manure.—Mr. V. W. Smiru, 
Superintendent of the Onondaga Salt Works, Syr- 
acuse, N. Y., announces, for the benefit of those 
farmers that are disposed to make use of salt as a 
fertilizer, that it can be had in any quantity at 
Syracuse for seventy-five cents per barrel; or at a 
price not exceeding eleven cents per bushel, shipped 
loose on the canal boats at that place. Mr. Situ 
says it will afford him great pleasure to attend to 
any orders for the salt, gratuitously, so far as his 
personal services are concerned. Those who wish 
to sow salt on their wheat this fall, can now obtain 
it at a very cheap rate. <A barrel per acre, sown 
broadcast, is the usual quantity. 


lowing experiment: He selected a patch in hig 
potato field, had it plowed only once, and they 
loosened the soi} with the hoe when the vines y ere 
above ground, and in the heat of the day whe 
they were perfectly dry. He never touched them 
afterward till they were dug in October. They | 
vines kept green, and the yield of potatoes was 

very large. The other portion of the patch was 





worked three times, and when the vines were we 
with dew. These blighted early, did not produc 
half a crop, and that of a very inferior quality, 
Coat Asues as A Ferritizer.— An exchange} The ground, seed, and time of planting, in both 
gives the following experiment by an English farm- patches were the same. 

er: He marked off three patches in a clover field, Usaveunmes ov Bunvs.-~The Homestead un 
each containing one rod of ground. The first had ‘ 
no manure, and produced 38 Ibs. of clover, cut in 
full bloom, To the second was applied four quarts 
of sifted coal ashes that had not been exposed to 
the weather; this produced 50 lbs. of clover. On 
the third patch one quart of plaster was sown, and 
the crop from it weighed 54 lbs. In other words, 
the land without anything gave 5780 lbs. ef green 
clover per acre; with coal ashes, 8000 lbs.; and with 


until a few years ago the park at Brussels wa 
shaded by trees of luxuriant foliage, the branche 
of which bent over the alleys and screened the 
promenaders from the sun. These trees were filkd 
with birds, whose droppings occasionally annoyel 
the promenaders. For this reason the birds were 
banished. In a few weeks the leaves of the trees 
were in holes and dying, and now the branches are 


‘i nearly stripped of their verdure and loaded with 
plaster, 8640 Ibs. These experiments were on too 


: : caterpillars, and the walks infested with moths, 
small a plat of ground to be reliable. 


Such is the effect of interfering with nature, and 
Cuttivatinc Corn Too mvcu.—A correspondent | destroying the equipoise she has placed against the 
of the Michigan Furmer thinks that corn can be, and | undue increase of any one of her creatures. 
eften is, cultiveted too much. He says his neigh-| How ro MAKE A BALKY Horse pett.—A corres 
bor tended his corn seven times, and it is now only pondent of the Cotton Planter gives a method for 
shoulder high, while bis own that was only plowed | making an obstinate horse or mule pull up a bil 
thrice is three feet higher. He thinks corn gains] or any where else, when his muscles are equal t 
nothing by being cultivated after harvest time, and | the work. “Take a small rope, double it, makes 
says it should be planted early and well nursed loop at the double end, and draw it snugly aroui 
while it is young, aud that when it gets strong it is | the under jaw of the animal, just below his front 
best to be left alone. He recommends going care-| teeth, with the loop underneath. Throw the loos 
fully over the field at the time the corn is bginning | end over your shoulder and ‘walk in the way be 
to ripen, and selecting the ripest, firmest and tough- | should go,’ holding fast and pulling steadily avd 
.est.ears, and husk and preserve them on the cob in| firmly. Don’t be troubled about him, for he wil 
a dry place, for seed. follow withont fail after he has discovered how you 
MILKING IN SILENCE.—At.e meeting of the Farm- | have ‘got him.’ This method will also compel a0 
ers’-Club at: West Cornwall, Conn., one of the mem- | animal to stand still and allow a bridle or collar te 
bers observed that no talking.should be tolerated | be put on him.” 
in the yard or among the cows, while milking was} GrassnoppER FEBD.—The California Cultivator 
going.on. . Another said he had discharged a man says at Los Angelos, California, they cultivate and 
because he would. talk and interrupt the milking | foster the growth of weeds for the purpose of feed- 
in his dairy, and.that in three days afterward the ing the grasshoppers, which, finding plenty of 
increase in the yield of milk was equal in value to | green, succulent vegetable food, spare the grain and | 
the amount he would have had to pay.the.man in ripe vegetables, trees, vines, &e., which they would 
wage. ! otherwise entirely destroy. 
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Aw Insect THaT Destroys GrassHopPEeRs.—The 
Cobourg (OC. W.) Star says considerable attention 
has been devoted lately, in that neighborhood at 
least, to the observation of a parasitical insect 
which is proving a most efficient and welcome des- 
troyer of the grasshopper. Our attention was first 
drawn to it by Asa A. Burnna, Esq., who shewed 
us two or three specimens on the bodies of defunct 
grasshoppers. We have since examined two under 
a 800 power microscope, but find it rather difficult 
to describe a creature so utterly destitute of limbs. 
It is of a bright vermilion color, and possesses a 
sort of sucker by which it fastens on to the body 
of its victim with a bull-dog tenacity. It appears 
to eat away the body of the unfortunate grass- 
hopper, sometimes tearing out comparatively large 
pieces. We noticed a sort of horn in the neighbor- 
hood of the sucker, but no other definite limbs of 
any kind. It appears simply a fleshy molluse some- 
what longer than broad. The bright crimson was 
relieved, in the specimens we saw under the micro- 
scrope, by a foreign silvery substance which covered 
the surface of the body in different places like 
gauze of exceedingly fine frost-work. Its favorite 
locality is just under the wings. We heartily wish 
it a keen appetite and a good digestion! 


How To PREVENT Sore SHOULDERS IN WORKING 
Horses. —The Boston Journal says, the plan we 
have tried and never found to fail, is to get a piece 
of leather and have it cut into such a shape as to 
lie, snugly, between the shoulders of the horse and 
the coliar. This fends off all the friction, as the 
collar slips and moves on the leather and not on 
the shoulders of the horse. Chafing is caused by 
friction; hence this remedy is quite a plausible one, 
and is much better than tying slips of leather or 
pads of sheepskin under the collar. 


CARROTS FOR FEEDING Povttry.—Some one in 
the Southern Homestead strongly recommends the 
use of carrots, chopped fine in a sausage cutter, 
for poultry. 





Weatuer, Crops, &c., iv Maine.—The month 
of July, 1859, was one of the dryest recorded; 
there was no rain storm for the month, nor has 
there been any up to this time. We have had oc- 
casional showers, but the crops are suffering for 
moisture, particularly corn. We have experienced 
one of the best seasons for securing the grass crop 
it has been our lot to receive for years. It was got 
in in good order and time, and is of superior value 
for feeding. The crop has been equal to former 
years. Potatoes are as yet free from rot. Grain 
looks fair. Fruit, poor. The monthiy mean of 
heat for July at this place was 72 deg.; hottest 
day, 12th, 82 deg.; coolest, 4th, 61 deg. Hottest 
day yet of August, 5th, 81 deg.; noon to-day ther- 
mometer indicated 82 deg.—G. E. B., Belfast, Me. 
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GROW GOOD GRASS AND KEEP GOOD STOCK. 


We make the following extract from an article in 
the Southern Field and Fireside, a new and spirited 
journal recently started in Augusta, Ga., the agri- 
cultural department of which is edited by our old 
friend Dr. Dante Lee: 


“At no time within the memory of man have 
wool-growing. and the rearing of horses, mules, and 
neat cattle been so remunerative in this coun- 
try as they now are; nor is the supply likely to 
equal the demand for generations to come. All 
our national habits and customs operate against the 
systematic improvement of land. This will render 
the profits of such as act wisely in the matter of 
stock husban¢ry, both large and certain. No one 
should wait till his fields cease to produce good 
crops of cotton, corn, and wheat before he seeds 
them down to the best European grasses; for if he 
does, it may be too late to realize any profit. No 
one can stop too soon the bad practice of wearing 
out the land he cultivates. By keeping breeding 
mares and raising fine colts, or by keeping sheep, a 
farmer may easily improve a farm without plowing 
atenth part of it. After the soil is nearly exhausted, 
the family must still get their bread from it, and as 
at the North, live stock will be driven off the prem- 
ises. When one raises no more corn than the 
children need, it is easy to see that but few hogs 
will be fatted on this grain. Something like this 
state of things reduced the number of swine nearly 
two million head from 1840 to 1850, where there 
ought to have been an increase of a like number. 
Similar causes reduced nearly twelve million head 
of sheep to a fraction over five million. 

“It is choice cows, sheep, horses, and mules, that 
yield the greatest returns to skilful husbandmen. 
The production of scrubs, or mean stock of any 
kind, is rather a mean business in a pecuniary point 
of view. Raise superior animals on rich peren- 
nial grasses, if you seek a good income from your 
farm in stock husbandry. Such animals may ob- 
tain a part of their living from unimproved old 
fields, particularly sheep; but they want good 
clover and pea hay in the winter, or hay made 
from the English grasses. The most prominent 
error in stock growing is the attempt to rear fine 
hogs, cattle, atl sheep, on scanty and defective 
food. Some want a good deal of meat, milk, or 
wool, from little or nothing. They ask nature to 
make them rich, while they lie in the shade in sum- 
mer, and set by the fire in winter, and leave their 
poor animals to nearly or quite perish frem neglect. 
Give stock the same diligence and care bestowed 
on a crop of cotton, and the profit will be far 
greater, because the one branch of business is now 
pushed rather too far, while the other is sadly neg- 
lected. Hence, there is more money in growing 
horses, mules, and wool than in growing our great 
commercial staple. Let us diversify our agricul- 
ture, and learn to make a little labor go a great 
way by pursuing a system of wise husbandry.” 





Heatixa New Mrix.—I have practiced heating 
new milk in cold weather for ten years, Ft makes 
the cream rise better and churn with less trouble, 
and greatly improves the butter.—N. W., Her- 
nellsville, N. Y. 
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GRAZING SHEEP. 


Sreep, in order to thrive on grass, require & 
short, sweet, and nutritious herbage; and to this 
end clover is especially adapted for them. Less 
attention is paid to the special wants of each kind 
of stock, as regards the preparation of pasture lands 
for them, here than in England. Our grasses are 
coarser, and grow more rapidly than there; and 
every farmer here keeps a variety of stock, and 
herds them together too much. Sheep do well in 
a pasture after other stock have eaten away the 
first coarse growth, provided the after-growth has 
well started, and no greater number are kept on 
the pasture than is consistent with keeping the 
grass up to a certain point—say so high as to hide 
the feet of the sheep from view when standing in 
the field. Breeding ewes with lambs at their sides 
require such pasture as will enable them to give a 
steady and uninterrupted flow of milk, up to the 
time of weaning. Lambs are usually weaned during 
the month of August, and at this time the ewes 
may be turned into a bare pasture or stubble for 
a few weeks, till their milk dries up; after which, 
they should be brought into good condition again 
before the time of putting the rams with them. 
Lambs, when separated from the ewes at weaning 
time, are usually placed in a field of young clover 
by themselves, where the grass is rich and succu- 
jJent. In England they are allowed a small portion 
of oil-cake, daily, in addition to the pasture. Rams 
require to be separated from the ewes before wean- 
ing time, and should be got into as high condition 
as possible, without making them too fat and indo- 
lent, by the time they are to be again placed in 
their company. Great attention is necessary in 
selecting good-sized, well-shaped, thrifty animals to 
breed from; and on no account should a badly- 
shaped or unthrifty animal be retained, merely be- 
cause it possesses good blood or came from a good 
stock. Like breeds like, and defects are much 
easier to propagate and inherit than excellencies. 
Every exeeptionable animal should be condemned 
to the knife of the butcher without mercy. 

On the subject of the grazing of fatting sheep, 
we think we can not do better than give the views 
of a writer in the London Mark Lane Express of 
June 27th, 1859: 


“Tt is now becoming the almost universal custom 
to accomplish the fatting and preparation for mar- 
ket of all the sheep stock not required for breeding 
purposes, at an early age. Fattened sheep now sel- 
dom exceed twenty-one months, and are only shorn 
once. There are various modes of fatting sheep 
stock, according to the precise character of the 
pestures upon which they are grazed. The best 
mode on the common grass fattening pastures is 
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this: Let the pasture be laid in for the most part 
during the winter, or certainly not later than the 
1st of February. It will then have time for the 
soil to lighten, the roots to expand, and the blades 
of grass to put forth. When it is well greened 
over, 7. ¢., the grass itself is fairly seen, it is ready 
for a partial stocking, and a few of the best sheep 
may be drafted into it, so that, they may be getting 
forward, ready to be sent to market as the pasture 
requires easing in the summer. As the pasture im- 
proves, more may be added, according to the re- 
quirements of the pasture: for it must be borne in 
mind that these fatting pastures must be kept in a 
true fatting state, or the sheep will not thrive fast 
enough. They must be kept short, thick, and of a 
uniform growth of from 1} to 2 inches in length. 
No tufts or hassocks must on any account be per- 
mitted to accumulate or stand. For this purpose a 
horse or two in a field, or a few young cattle, as 
“benters,” are desirable adjuncts to gogd sheep 
grazing; and, if my readers won’t smile, I would 
say a small flock of geese would be an additional 
help to the well-doing of the sheep. They crop 
the long coarse blades of grass, the buttercups, the 
sorrel, many weeds, and other not very desirable 
herbage. 

“Our best sheep-grazing lands will thus admira- 
bly fatten the stock put upon them; but should the 
land and herbage not be of this first class order, 
then resort must be had to corn or cake to bring 
them equally forward. It is exceedingly good 
practice, too, on almost any land, as it not only 
helps the best lands to fatten them faster, but it 
enables all lands to carry more stock, and adds 
greatly to their grazing powers. Grass lands are 
amazingly improved by this mode of grazing. The 
writer has about seventy acres of grass land upon 
which this course has been practiced with great 
success; and if the prices of wool and mutton 
retain their present rates, he will adopt it up »n the 
grass of his whole occupation. Inferior grass lanes 
have thus been converted into very useful fatting 
pastures, carrying a large amount of heavy sheep. 
The number of sheep fatted per acre upon these 
and similar lands would average about seven light- 
wovlled, and six to seven heavy-wooled sheep; 
and what is remarkable this year is, that the light 
wool is not worth so much per lb. as the heavy 
wool. We are speaking of fatting pastures, not of 
the general pastures devoted to grazing the breed- 
ing flock and store flock; these may be depastured 
in greater numbers. It is superfluous to remark 
that these grazing lands must be kept clear of 
weeds, 7. ¢., thistles, nettles, ragwort, and every 
other pest.” 





Rovp 1x Cnicxens.—The Cottage Gardener says: 
“Wash the head once or twice daily with tepid 
water, and give one grain of sulphate of copper 
daily, mixed in oatmeal mashed with ale. Separate 
the infected fowl from the others; give it only soft 
food, but an unlimited supply of grass, lettuce, and 
other greens. If not better in a week, kill it.” 





Tue reason that the Cockle-bur, that great pest 
on farms, can not be destroyed by being cut off 
once a year, is that nature has provided for its prop- 
agation by bestowing on it seed vessels which ripen 
at two different times of the year.— Western Farmer 
and Gardener. 
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FAT PRIZE CATTLE—JUDGES SHOULD BE FIRM. 


Tux following extract from the speech of Captain 
Taxwer Davy, one of. the judges on Devons at the 
recent Exhibition of the Cornwall (Eng.) Agricul- 
tural Society, is not wholly inapplicable on this 
side of the Atlantic: 


“In behalf of the judges of Devon cattle, I beg 
to thank you for the honor you have done us. I 
hope our decisions have given you satisfaction ; 
they have satisfied us, and I hope they have satis- 
fied you. I don’t much care whether they have 
satisfied you or not. You put the matter into our 
hands to decide. I knew no person in the county ; 
I knew no person’s stock. We decided according 
to the best of our ability. No doubt there must 
be dissatisfaction, because every exhibitor going 
into a show-yard is prepared to look with a very 
powerful magnifying glass at the good qualities of 
his animal, and he does not see any defect. We 
(the Judges) must apply powerful glasses to see the 
defects, and must award the prizes to those animals 
that possess the greatest number of good points— 
the greatest quantity of beef on the most valuable 
parts. As soon as my decisions were over, I took 
off my badge and walked about the yard to hear 
the remarks. One hot-headed old gentleman said 
we ought to be put in the train and sent off to 
Devonshire. I asked him to be kind enough to tell 
me what it was all about; he pointed to a second- 
rate bull in the old class, and said it was better 
than the first-prize bull. I said, ‘Why it is a year 
and four months older, and yet it girths only one 
inch more; and that is very little for an animal 
to grow in a year and four months.’ That he ad- 
mitted; ‘but,’ he said, ‘’tis a better bull altogether.’ 
[ told him the first-prize bull was of a very much 
better quality, from head to tail. He said he had 
nothing to say to that, but the other was a better 
bull. On that I said ‘I have nothing more to say 
to yoa,’ and we parted company. Some of our 
friends have remarked that Cornishmen have been 
found fault with, for not knowing how to farm. 
But they know how to make young bulls very fat 
ata very early age. There’s no doubt of that. My 
friends and I have often before been called on for 
this sort of work; and therefore Oornish fat could 
not entice us from certain animals which had ten- 
dency to fatten. I contend it was our duty as 
Judges, not to be led away by fat animals, but to 
see if there were not other animals, in fair condi- 
tion, with a tendency to fatten, and of mnch more 
even shape. I would draw attention to the first- 
prize bull and the third-prize bull in the second 
class. They would be called by some persons two 
small, poor little things. But why? Only because 
so many cwt. of oil-cake had not passed through 
them. Pat as much oil-cake or other nutritive 
matter into them, and put them side by side with 
others, and then see how they would look. But, 
you know, fat will not often cover deficiencies. 
These little animals that we have awarded the prizes 
to were not fat, but they have a tendency to fatten, 
and it would require more powerful eyes than I 
possess to point cut any deficiencies in their pres- 
ent state. I should not be afraid to meet any gen- 
tleman dissatisfied with our awards, and if he 
would walk about the yard with me, I would fight 








him, from head to tail, as to any animal that has 
won a prize. There was among the cows an ani- 
mal that you may wonder did not get a prize. We 
did not notice her at all. One gentleman informed 
me that we did not know anything about it, I 
replied, ‘ Very likely not,’ but I said, ‘The prize is 
offered for Devon’ Cows, as milking cows. This 
cow is owned by a gentleman I have known many 
years. She is a very beautiful animal—of beautiful 
quality, and the best shaped cow in the class, in my 
opinion. But she gave milk only at one teat; and 
I did not consider that a cow so injured was a fit 
animal to receive a prize as a milking cow. In 
agriculture, milk is a rather important element of 
poems, and butter sells at a good price. We 

now that it is an all-prevailing law in the animal 
kingdom, that like produces like; and I believe 
that the offspring of that cow would be diseased— 
not to the same extent, but in the same way that 
she herself is. For that reason we did not award 
her a prize. I have mentioned these reasons to 
you, and let all who are dissatisfied go home and 
ruminate upon them. I would appeal to any prac- 
tical man of unbiassed mind, whether they are not 
reasons that ought to weigh with those who have 
the duties of judges in a show-yard.” 


At the same meeting, Mr. Putiurps, of Totnes, 
one of the judges on Short-horns, spoke for the 
Short-horns much after the same fashion as Capt. 
Davy did for the Devons: 


“T am now going,” he said, “to advert to a 
subject which has already been introduced. It isa 
growing evil, and one that ought to be put a stop 
to, the exhibiting on these occasions stock that 
have been artificially brought to an unnatural size, 
only for the purpose of getting prizes. It is an 
injury both to the public and the breeder; because 
such animals seldom breed; and if they do, they 
rarely produce good stock. I believe the remedy 
is in the hands of the committees who appoint the 
judges. You know full well that on many occa- 
sions there is placed in the hands of judges a rule 
that they should not award prizes to stock in an 
unfit state for breeding. The question is, do they 
adhere to that? Isay not. Invariably this ques- 
tion is entirely overlooked, because they who have 
the management of these societies consider that if 
they were to carry out this rule they would injure 
the show, as such and such fat stock from certain 
breeders would not be exhibited. But I contend 
it would not be so. Oarry out that rule, and you 
would find that these societies would have much 
more beneficial effect than they have now. You 
would tind those gentlemen who declined to exhibit 
would soon return, and would exhibit their cattle 
in a natural state. Further than that, there are 
many who now refuse to exhibit very good stock, 
because they know that on these occasions the prizes 
are awarded, not to the most skilfal breeders, but, 
very often, to the most extravagant feeders.” 

The Mark Lane Express, alluding to these re- 
marks, well observes: ‘Our readers know how 
long this has been our own argument, and how 
thoroughly it is justified. It is this over-feeding 
that brings prize stock into such disrepute—that 
lands them in America and the colonies dear bar- 
gains and barren butcher’s beasts. It is this that 
tends to all the humbug and secrets in the man- 
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agement of a herd, where one set of animals are 
kept for use, and another for show. It is this that 
deters so many good men from ever exhibiting at 
all. The remedy, however, rests clearly with the 
judges. No matter how ready the Stewards or 
the Council may be to pass over the abuse, let them 
only act up to, and speak out, like Captain Davy 
and Mr. Pamutps, and they may soon do a deal of 
good. Never mind what interested people may 
say who have dairy cows too fat to give milk, or 
bulls too pampered to get stock. If they are fit to 
be judges at all, they can estimate fairly-fed ani- 
mals quite as correctly as they can the over-fed. 
And a man who prizes a beast at a breeding show 
chiefly because it is made up for a Christmas one, 
is simply sanctioning an absurdity, a contradiction, 
and a delusion—if not a dishonesty.” 


-  ——— 


JONAS WEBB’S SOUTH DOWNS. 


Tue Mark Lane Express of June 27th contains an 
account of a visit to Babraham, the residence of 
the world-renowned breeder of South-downs, Mr. 
Joxas Wess. After a lengthy account of Mr. 
Wesn’s herd of 142 head of Short-horns, the 
writer says: 

“ Before we sallied forth again to the two ontly- 
ing farms, we turned for a slight interlude from 
beef to mutton. Even in our Short-horn researches 
in the Home farm, the embodiment of the latter 
was always in view, in the shape of “Derby” re- 
duced two-thirds, and doing duty as weathercock, 
on the top of the old barn. The leg of mutton 
point on which he was so great, has certainly been 
made the most of by the modeller; but it comes 
out in all its strength in many of his descendants 
among the July yearlings. The old long-horned 
Norfolk rams, whose narrow backs and sharp spines 
proved such a very uncomfortable seat for Mr. 
Wess, when he used to ride them in his boyhood 
at West Wickham, and set him a-thinking in his 
maturer years, live only in story at Babraham now; 
and not one even is kept as a relic of the dark ages. 
The South-down flock at present consists of about 
1,400, and about 1,000 lambs as well. Originally 
there were three tribes, but a fourth and fifth have 
been added; and Mr. Wess never hires rams, as he 
can now always keep the blood sufficiently distinct 
without it. In number the tribes are nearly equal, 
and they have all produced prize sheep; and at 
present there are from 120 to 140 rams, for letting 
next month. The selection is made within fifteen 
days from lambing, and upwards of 200 ram lambs 
are retained each year. Besides the elaborate ear 
marks, and divers others on the shoulder and hip, 
they liave cabalistic crosses of green above yellow, 
blue above red, and so on, on their sides, which tell 
their descent at a glance to their owner’s eye; and 
farnish an unfailing clue, when they rise to ram 
hogget estate, and are ripe for entry in the Flock 

300k, . All the fleeces are weighed, and if they do 
net come up to 7 Ibs. the ewe hoggets are sold to 
go abrvad. The Old Babraham shearlings nearly 
all averaged 8 lbs., and although the late mild winter 
and spring was not favorable to the growth of wool, 
the majority of the fleeces this year have touched 
it. The nature of the soil is, moreover, not pecu- 
liarly favoreble to wool, as it is gravelly, and almost 
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| fine enough for an hour-glass; and the sand rather 
prevents the grease from getting throngh the fleeces, 
| Mr. Wess never sells ewes in England: he has a 
few from twelve to thirteen years old, and he has 
| bred from them at fourteen, but the rams are gel- 
| dom let beyond their seventh season; and the heay- 
| iest of them have killed at 50 lbs. a qaarier, The 
| losses among the breeding ewes are calculated at 
about one in twenty; and as the difficulty of breed- 
ing is much enhanced by the want of grass, Mr. 
| WeEnB has had anything but a May-game of it, in 
| bringing his flock to their present position. Two 
| lots of yearling rams, making some forty in al] 
| were in training for the final Warwick Royal Selec. 
| tion, on some seeds behind the house. They were 
| principally by the prize old sheep and the first and 
j second prize yearlings at Salisbury ; and we found 
|on inquiry, that the second prize old sheep has 
| gone to America, Plenipo, who was a yearling in 
1834, when his great chestnut namesake and neigh- 
bor was in his zemth, swelled the tide of South- 
| down success for Mr. Wesp; and The Gentleman, 
| Clumber, Liverpool, Shrewsbury, Derby, Young 
Elegance, Gloucester, The Captain, and Old Uncer- 
| tain, &c., have never suffered it to ebb. There wag 
Fancy Boy also, who was never let, and hung him- 
self in early life in a fence; Perfection, the sire of 
The Captain, for whom Mr. Lugar’s offer of 150 
guineas as a yearling was refused; Dictator, who 
elicited a like answer; and Windsor Castle, the 
conqueror of his half-brother at Windsor, who re- 
ceived the name of the Queen’s Own, from her 
Majesty’s expression of dissatisfaction at the ver- 
dict, though the royal prerogative was not potent 
to reverse it. Fifty yearlings for letting were busy 
on the yellow globe mangel in another paddock; 
and two renowned heroes, to-wit, Cld Duke and 
Young Plenipo, were railed off in state at one end. 
The latter has the Babrahatn flock blood in him for 
ten generations on the dam's side; and Mr. Wess 
valued him so highly, that, in spite of a 200 guinea 
offer, he kept him for two seasous, aad let him last 
year for the first time. Old Duke is five years old, 
and has achieved 410 guineas at three leitings. In 
one of them Mr. Henry Overman bid 169 guineas; 
and the Duke of Richmond made it even money, 
and got him. The pasture behind the fold yard 
was full of Old Duke’s descendants; and Young 
Captain, the flock patriarch of the Emperor of the 
French, who hired three last year, could also claim 
a hand in some of the ninety couples of glorious legs 
of mutton, which scampered off at our approach. 
“Tt would have been strange indeed if we had 
not “drooped and turned aside” once more from 
the short-horns, to visit a flock of 800 ewes and 
lambs, before we proceeded on to the North farm. 
The dam of Young Norwich and Young Plenipo 
needed no pointing out, as the veriest tyro ought to 
have challenged her as “a mother of the Gracchi;” 
and there was also the dam of the 197 uinea ram 
by Young Elegance, with a ram lam) by a son of 
Young Plenipo at her side, which bids fair to be as 
good a South-down King in its turn.” 
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Ir is a shiftless trick to let cattle fodder them- 
selves at the stack; they pull out and trample more 
|than they eat. They cat till the edge of appetite 
}is gone, and then daintily pick the choice parts; 
| the residue, being coarse and refuse, they will not 
| afterward touch. 
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A WHEAT FARM BECOMING A FARM OF ALL WORK. 


Wuen it became a contirmed fact that the wheat 
farms in Western New York could no longer be 
depended upen for that especial crop, many land 
owners stood oppsiled, and the first impression at 
onee gained ground that lands must very much 
depreciate in value. Now, it is as hard for a man 
to adwit that he is growing poor, with the old 
number of acres on his hands, as it is for a woman 
to own that she is growing old. 

The elfeet of this invasion of insect vandals 
among us wa3 two fold: while it seemed to dis- 
hearten and ever completely discourage some, pride 
stepped in to the rescue of others, making better 
farmers of them, and thus leading them not only 
to retuiv Lut to enbance the value of their farms by 
making them more profitable, and at the same time 
improving their condition by a salutary rotation 
of crops. I claim to belong to the latter class, and 
although my Jand, in the main, is pre-eminently 
adapted to wheat, I have entirely changed my plan, 
coming down irom an annual seeding of 50 or 60 
acres to trom 12 to 20 acres of wheat. The basis 
of my present system is to let no Jand run to waste, 
but put something that will grow and yield a cer- 
tain, though sometimes a moderate profit, upon 
every arable acre. I pretend to no extraordinary 
cultivation, and it is but to show the success of 
this variety in produce that I record the last year’s 
result. 

My farm includes about 270 acres, 240 of which 
are improved, with no extraordinary improvements 
in buildings, &c. At the full value put upon my 
land when wheat was in its glory, the capital in- 
vested in farmn, stock and utensils, is $25,000, I 
proceed to sum up the whole amount received on 
the investinent, and will then charge the farm with 
seed, labor, and other outlays, pertaining to pro- 
duction. Let me premise that I raise my own 
team,—re-place with young animals the number 
sold annually as beef, pork, mutton, or cows. I 
feed all my corn and hay at home, and make my 
woodland pay its interest. My present purpose 
does not require me to give a detail of the crops 
per acre, or the quantity in the aggregate, but in 
round nuinbers the cash value of products. 

Commencing the year with July, the following 
is the result: 


iiss iindpeneiiaiemindisbietabadianennmahibaeiail $430 00 
i piiiscnventeinsetunsseiwetieawendaants 185 00 
inh5ni0s6 6onnneceteaaeenehashneekbaneween 825 00 
GDRs cde cvcccccccesccscoceccossceooccosccoscs 450 00 
ERT 120 00 





BN CAIs 000 cenonngsseseecenseceosnnaces 80 00 
Re RRR it REE Spine att 





en hg. OP ee 
Indian Corn, 5v0 bushels,............ none sold, 


Nf ELE ELIM _—_—- 
$3,153 00 


It is proper to remark that I had about average 
luck in hitting the market at the right time for a 
price. I have kept my accounts witb sufficient ac- 
curacy to know that $1,100 will cover all expense, 
including tax, repairing tools, threshing, and labor 
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Amon of tncems,.... ..00020000000096 cc000gee $3,158 00 
Hxpenre of producing,.........000.scscceecess 1,100 00 
$2,053 00 

I am aware that the above variety of crops must. 
be modified by cireumstances, such as access to 
market, assortment of soil upon the same farm, &e., 
so that my statement only forms a general indica- 
tion of what may be done upon a wheat farm. 

To those who may be incited by what I call an 
accidental escape of the wheat crop this year, to 
throw in, hap-hazard, upon pooriy prepared stub- 
ble or late plowed fallows, I would suggest that the 
certainty of fair profit, with a judicious variety, is 
preferable to poor wheat farming, or perhaps a tan- 
talising growth of straw and no wheat for the 
granary. J. B. SMITH, M. D. 

Ogden, Monroe county, N. Y., Auguat 5, 1859. 


STORING AND FEEDING TURNIPS. 


Epirors Geneser Farmer:—There is no small 
amount of difficulty in storing turnips safely. <A 
little too much heat and they are lost. Four years 
ago I had 130 bushels in a long pit, sunk 18 inches 
deep; the man who covered them was told to put 
on 10 inches thick of earth, instead of which he 
put on 18 inches; a ventilating hole was left at the 
top; the snow fell deep, and added to the warmth, 
and the whole decayed. 

My root house is built in a side hill. It is 
walled up with pine logs; poles are laid across from 
plate to plate, and it is filled in tightly with straw 
between them and the boarded roof. The earth is 
banked up the roof about two feet above the eaves. 
The front, where the entrance is, is of course out 
of the ground, and is double; that is, there is a 
space of five feet between the wall, and a tight 
board partition within. 

This root house was filled to the roof, and it held 
800 bushels. Fearing they would heat, the inner 
door was left open, when a sudden and unexpected 
fall of the temperature took place on the 25th of 
November, going as low as 4 deg. below zero. 
The turnips at the exposed end of the building 
froze partially, but were quite good for use; the 
main bulk kept well and were sweet and fresh in 
the spring, aud some lasted till June. The root 
house is so constructed that at the end, level with 
the top of the bank, there is a trap door, into 
which the turnips are thrown from a tilt cart, so 
that there is no handling in the unloading. 

The turnips should be trimmed of roots, as well 
as the tops, as they are more liable to heat if stored 
with the roots on, on account of the earth which 
then adheres to them. 1] lost some bushels, and, had 
I not discovered the mischief in time, should have 
lost more one season from this cause. 

My root house was constructed in haste, of ma- 
terials which were on the spot, otherwise I should 
prefer one of stone, with a roof of stout poles and 
earth well turfed. 

Ferpixe.—On this head I might content myself 
with saying that all the animals I have live in part 
upon them, but it may perhaps be useful to go 
more into detail. 

1st. My horses for three winters past have had 
very little grain until toward spring. Each has 
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two large turnips, whole, but clean, night and morn- 
ing, unless doing heavy work, when they have a 
feed of oats in the morning instead of the turnips. 
They are very fat and full of life. 

2d. My calves and lambs get turnips sliced with 
a machine twice a day, about half a gallon to each, 
and some hay. My sheep get them in the same 
way (once a day this winter,) with pea or oat straw 
only, until March, when I begin to give them hay. 

3d. The young stock, one and two-year olds, get 
turnips once a day, sliced as above, and straw until 
near spring, when they get hay; and they are in 
good growing condition—many farmers would say 
Jat—all through the season. 

I have raised mangel wurzel for my milch cows, 
as the turnips give the butter a strong flavor, espe- 
cially during the first half of the winter, after 
which I have found them less objectionable on this 
account. A bushel a day between three cows has 
been my allowance. If you want good beef, shut 
up a Jean ox, give him three bushels a day of tur- 
nips and a little hay or cut oat straw for ten weeks, 
and then, for the last fortnight of his life, a gallon 
of barley or corn meal a day, sprinkled over his 
turnips, and if there is any disposition about him 
to fatten you will get as tender and juicy meat as 
any one can desire. JOHN MACKELCAN, M. D. 

Ancaster, C. W., 1859. 





CUTTING GRASS BY MACHINERY. 


Epitors GENESEE Farmer:—In the July number 
of the Farmer we find a second article from the 
pen of Mr. Bunny, which rather culls for a reply. 

In the January number of the Furmer for 1858, 
may be found an article on the “ Advantages cf 
Cutting Grass and Grain by Machinery,” written 
by us, and to which the gentleman made such an 
absurd reply that we thought it unworthy of an 
answer; and especially after Jonn Jonmnston gave 
him such a “dab.” But as he thinks he has either 
convinced us of our error or frightened us away, 
we will write again upon the subject, that our 
belief is more firmly established than ever of the 
utility of machinery in the harvest field. 

Mr. Bunpy commences his last article thus: 
“During the season of 1858, I improved an oppor- 
tunity, in reply to Mr. Street, of Ohio, and several 
others in different sections of the country, to show 
the impropriety of the general introduction of 
mowing machines in the State of New York, as 
the means of saving either labor or money to the 
farmer.” Now we would inform the gentleman 
that he is entirely off the question. We know but 
little about the ‘* State of New York,” but wrote 
of the advantages of harvesting by machinery, and 
we challenge the gentleman to prove that this mod- 
ern method has not great advantages over the 
scythe, cradle, and hand-rake. We thought upon 
reading his article in the April number of 1858, 
that he was entirely ignorant upon the subject, and 
knew nothing about the mower and horse-rake; 
and are yet of that opinion, or he could not advo- 
cate the old system so strongly. 

Last season we cut a piece of very heavy clover 
and timothy—at least two tons per acre—at the 
rate of an acre per hour, and it was no harder for 
the team than showing stubble. 

We have just had nine acres cut by a machine 





of the same pattern, (the Buckeye Mower) in nine 
hours, and cut as well as a man with a scythe could 
have done it. The first piece we cut with our own 
team; the last was done by an itinerant mower, 
who makes it a business to cut grass for others at 
624 cents per acre. The same machines have 
reaper attachment, and yesterday two of our neigh- 
bors cut ten acres of wheat with one of them. 
better than the best of cradles could have done it. 

The same farmers have about an hundred acres 
of meadow to mow, and keep six or eight horses 
on their farms; and any one acquainted with the 
operations of harvest machinery must see at once 
that to such farmers it is of the greatest advantage, 

Mr. Bunpy says that in his locality ‘ three aver- 
age hands will in one day cut down with their 
scythes, make, get up, and put into the barn, three 
acres of good grass with much ease.” “And in- 
stances are common where extra driving hands do 
about double that amount in a single day.” Now, 
if this is true, the grass he calls “ good,” we would 
call in Ohio, good for nothing. It must stand so 
thinly on the ground as not to be worth cutting, 
and must be so dead ripe as to be no better than 
sticks for stock, or else he expects it all to spoil in 
the barn. In a field of what we call “good grass,” 
we will let off the best Chenango county mower if 
he will cut with a scythe from an acre to an acre 
and a half per day. We cut our clover when 
about half the heads are ripe, and our timothy 
when the blossom is ready to fall; and if the 
weather is good it will do to haul in on the follow- 
ing day. Some of it may do before that time, but 
we can find better employment for our hands in 
raking and “cocking up,” and never object to one 
night’s exposure in this form. 

If farmer Bunpy was my neighbor, we would 
argue the subject with much greater freedom; for 
he makes such (to me) extravagant assertions that 
we must conclude we know nothing about Che- 
nango county meadows. He attempts to ridicule 
Mr. Nionors, the Michigan “ boy,” and ourself. 
This we consider too little to deserve our notice. 
Let him come out in manly argument, or we shall 
not answer him, as we are not willing to be sar- 
castic and impolite to a stranger, or any one else, 
when we can avoid it; but certainly this cowardly 
barking is used only because he can say nothing 
else, and we would, if possible, convince him that 
reason only, and not blind assertions nor ungentle- 
manly ridicule, will decide the matter truthfully. 

We do not presume to say that every farmer can 
make a mower pay, but we do claim for it many 
advantages. Where clover is very heavy and 
lodged, it will eut it better than it is possible for a 
scythe to do it; and every farmer who has ten 
acres of heavy clover to cut annually, should have 
one, if he can spare the capital, and can not get it 
cut by an itinerant mower. Hands with a scythe 
charge seventy cents per acre for mowing—we 
have to board them: it takes one ten times as long 
to do it; the hay has te be spread and perhaps 
turned, for a mower does it better than a pitchfork. 
There is another important consideration to us; 
perhaps not to Mr. Bunpy. We consider eight or 
ten harvest hands, week after week, a great impo- 
sition on the female part of the household, if by a 
slight expense it can be avoided. Sometimes it seems 





necessary, and then they will do it cheerfully; but 
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the welfare of a wife, who is cared for as carefully 
as she should be, is far more than money to every 
true man, 

But let me not forget to add that a poor mower 
is a great humbug. We had a neighbor who had 
one he never used but one season, and then it 
nearly killed his horses. We have seen several of 
the Buckeye Mowers performing, which worked 
admirably, both as a mower and reaper. Nineteen 
hundred of them have been manufactured and sold 
at Salem and Canton during the present season, 
which shows that all farmers are not like Mr, 
Bunpy. DAVID STREET. 

Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 





MOWING MACHINES—ONCE MORE. 





Eprrors Geneske Farmer :—I would like to far- 
nish about a “stick full” of matter for your col- 
amns, in answer to the bombastic article in the 
July number, written by Mr. E. A. Bunny. As 
Mr. B. has not touched upon the question at issue, 
viz: “the economy of using mowing machines”, I 
will give him a few more facts. 

Ist. It is mot usual for good farmers to winter 
their machines in the fields—only such as can not 
see the economy of using mowing machines do this, 

2d. We do not pay $125 for our machines, 
Keronum’s mowers cost $110, and being all iron 
would not rot; even if Mr. B.’s plan, of sticking a 
stake by the side of it in order to find it in the 
spring, were followed. Good machines, of all kinds, 
can be got at prices ranging from $75 to $130. 

3d. It is almost impossible here to get men enough 
to get in the hay, after it is cut. Wages are high, 
and help is scarce. As to helping poor men by 
furnishing them work, it is well enough; but if 
Mr. B. himself would not get his hay in the dest 
and cheapest manner, then he is a singular specimen 
of humanity. 

I now give him the rest of that “alphabet”! 

Westfield, N. Y., July 4th, 1859. De AZRO A. NICHOLS. 


—. 


Weeps In THE Garpen.—On page 240 of the 
last Genesee Farmer, in speaking of weeds, I think 
their benefit is not all told. I think from experi- 
ence that if they are all carried out of a garden, 
and none left to be worked into the ground, that 
the garden will cease to bear weeds or anything 
else to any benefit, notwithstanding it should be 
manured every year. I believe my father ruined 
one so when I was a boy, and worked for him. 
We both practiced carrying all weeds out, and 
manuring every year, and I can not give any other 
reason for the failure. I now love to have weeds 
grow in my garden, but I love as well to pull, or 
hoe them up, before they overrun what I want to 
taise.—W., Hornelisville, N. Y. 








Tae following method to destroy weeds is pur- 
sued at the mint in Paris, with good effect: 10 
gallons water, 20 lbs. quicklime, and 2 lbs. flowers 
of sulphur, are to be boiled in an iron vessel; after 
settling, the clear part is thrown off and used when 
needed. Oare must be taken; for if it will destroy 
weeds, it will just as certainly destroy edgings and 
border flowers, if sprinkled on them Weeds thus 
treated will disappear for several years. 








PLASTER FOR GENERAL CROPS, 


Epirors Gengsze Farmer:—In reply to the in- 
quiry of W. H. Parker, of Farmington, Oakland 
county, Michigan, I will give my experience for 
several years past in relation to plaster or gypsum. 
I have found it to have a good effect on almost all 
kinds of vegetables, except beans, peas, and onions, 
as it makes them grow too much stalk or tops. 
For wheat, clover, buckwheat, corn, and potatoes, 
if put on as soon as the tops can be seen, plaster 
has increased the crop one-tenth, as it promotes 
the growth of the roots and of course brings for- 
ward the tops. I have never found much benefit 
from putting it on when corn begins to tassel, or 
potatoes begin to blossom. I put it on wheat when 
sown, or early inspring. Oloverthesame. Buck- 
wheat when sown. I have put it on in one field, 
the one half when the buckwheat was sown and 
the other half of the field when it began to blos- 
som, and the result was nearly double the number 
of bushels from the early plastering. The same 
result on potatoes last year, and this year the effect 
was greater on my early June potatoes. 

Our plaster costs here $6.50 per ton; and it is 
generally considered by the farmers that it pays 
well, as clover does not do well without being 
sown with it. The farmers in the valley of Wy- 
oming have generally sold off all their straw, hay, 
and corn stalks, and the consequence is that for 
some years the crops have been poor. But there 
is now a great improvement in our crops. Some 
of the farmers begin to keep more stock, and use 
plaster and lime. Z. KNAPP. 

Luserne county, Pa., Auguat 7th, 1859. 





RYE FOR AUTUMN FEED. 

Epiters Genesez Farmer :—Rye is not so gen- 
erally valued by our farmers as it ought to be. 
Were the stubble fields plowed after harvest, and 
sown with a bushel or two of rye per acre, the 
stock on the farm would have an abundant supply 
of sweet, succulent pasturage in autumn. It grows 
rapidly and tillers out, and becomes thicker as it is 
eaten down. It is said, however, to give a rank 

avor to the butter made from the milk of cows 
fed on it, but this is believed to the case only 
when they are allowed to surfeit themselves on 
it. Some farmers would object: that the rye 
would take possession of the land, and grow up the 
next season. But that is easily remedied by plow- 
ing it under, either late in the fall or in the spring, 
and the land will then be cleaner, and in better 
condition, than if it had been allowed to run to 
weeds.—F. W., Charlotteville, C. W. 

Remarks. —It was formerly a very common 
practice in England to sow rye, in the way recom- 
mended by our correspondent, for the use of ewes 
and lambs in the spring. A considerable quantity 
of succulent, food was thus obtained early in the 
spring, to the manifest advantage of the ewes and 
lambs. But though the rye was eaten on the land 
by the sheep, and the droppings turned under, and 
the land afterward sown to barley, it was found 
that the rye impoverished the soil, and the practice 
has on this account been abandoned by many good 
farmers. EDS. 








THE INCREASING NECESSITY FOR MAKING FARM- 
ING A SCIENCE. 


No intelligent and observing farmer, as he sees 
each year bringing with it some new and deadly 
enemy to his crops, can avoid as king, “ What shall 
the end of these things be?” Every spring he 
plows his ean in hope, scatters in the seed with 
a liberal hand, watches and tills > with care, and is 
doomed at last to disappointment by seeing the 
devouring insects or other foes sweep over the fair 


grain, rendering it a chaffy waste. Forty years 
ago, our ancestors had no trouble in raising an 


abundant crop of wheat, aside from properly pre- 


paring the soil, sowing, harrowing, reaping, gar- 
nering, &c. They got in the seed in due time; and 


after that their thoughts were troubled by no fears 
of frost, rust, or weevil; while we often sow in 
fear, and reap emptiness. 

The population of the world is in reasing 
with the years; while if the capa ‘bili ty of produc 
tion does not increase in the same ratio, we shall 
evidently come to want. It is said that our vast 
country, if skillfully til'ed, is capable dumm 
500,000,000 of human beings; but it is plain that 
it could not be done by the present system of till- 
age. And yet, we may confidently believe that 
this immense number will one day inhabit our 
land; and if so, what shall they eat? In Belgium, 
the most densely peopled country on the globe, 
588 nersons occupy, and are fed from, one square 
mi! ; and yet it is well known that the soil of that 
e .ntry is by no means the most fertile in Europe. 
Cur country is naturally far richer. Still, even at 
this early date, we see immense tracts in Virginia 
deserted entirely, and thrown open commons, 
on the plea that they are so poor that a “living 
can not be made on them,” though without doubt 
they were once fertile and remunerative. Out on 
such farming! Unhappily, this method of cultiva- 
tion and its inevitable results are too common in 
this “fast” age and country. Most of the European 
States, so far behind us in other respects, and which 
we so haughtily and often unjustly taunt, are vastly 
our superiors in this particular. 

Again; the ever-increasing variety and number 
of insect enemies which annually infest and destroy 
the crops, imperatively demand new preventives— 
new means of defense and preservation against 
them. As the country is cleared up, and civiliza- 
tion advances, the various grains and vegetables, 
like the human body, are wasted by new and 
fiercer enemies. Wheat, our great staple product 
and one of the constituents of human existence, 
lives a precarious life, and withers before the at- 
tacks of puny, contemptible bugs. Corn, the 
pionee r cereal of America, is cut down in the green 
and vigorous youth of its short life by the unsight- 
ly worm, and poor man is left with little hope and 
less bread. What shall be done? Shall we still 
continue to plow and sow and not reap, as did our 
fathers? Plainly, we can not. 

Then the only thing to be done after there re- 
mains no more — to be settled, (which must, 
most assuredly, be the state of affairs at some 
future day,) and the population is still inereasing, 
is to furm better. Land speculation must be abol- 
ished, and men must be content to own no more 
land than they can thoreughly and profitably till. 
And not only that, the principles of good farming 
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must a“ more ‘sheila: In fact, farmers must no 
longer work with the hands only, but with the 
head also. It must no longer spoken of con- 
temptibly as “Farming,” but ” 
Agricultural Colleges must be founded and sup- 
ported, in which farmers’ sons can be taught the 
science of their art as thoroughly as lawyers are in 
theirs. Europe supports 400 of these schools; the 
United States but two. The effects are readily 
seen in their respective systems of agriculture, and 
the extent of their population. Much must be 
allowed for the youth of our country; still, much 
is needed. S. POWERS, 
Waterford, Ohio, July, 1859. 
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OUR CREED. 


We believe in small farms and thorough culti- 
vai io n. 
We believe that soil leves to eat, as well as its 





- | owner, and ought, therefore, to be manured. 


| We believe in large crops which leave the land 
etaer than they found it—making both the farmer 
and the farm rich at once 

We believe in going to the bottom of things, and, 
therefore, in deep plowing, and enough of it. All 
the better if with a subsoil plow. 

We believe that every farm should own a good 
farmer. 

We believe that the best fertilizer of any soil, is 
a spirit of industry, enterprise, and intelligence— 
without this, lime ane gypsum, bones and green 
manure, marl and guano will be of little use. 

We believe in good fences, good barns, good 
farm-houses, good stock, good orchards, and child- 
ren enough to gather the fruit. 

We believe in a clean kitchen, a neat wife in it, a 
spinning-piano, a clean cupboard, a clean dairy, 
and a clean conscience. 

We firmly disbelieve in farmers that will not im- 
prove; in farms that grow poorer every year; in 
starveling cattle; in farmers’ boys turning into 
clerks and merchants; in farmers’ daughters un- 
willing to work, and in all farmers ashamed of their 
vocation, or who drink whisky till honest people 
are ashamed of them.—ZH. W. Beecher. 

A Porutar Luxury 1N Cm A, —Two things 
struck me in China: the universal smell of musk 
in the kingdom of flowers, and enormous consump- 
tion of melon-pips, which are what nuts and or- 
anges are to you English, and what olives and 
prunes are to us Gauls. The scarlet and yellow 
melons are in some places only grown for the seed, 
and are piled up by the side of the road for the use 
of any traveler who will scoop out the seed for the 
proprietor. On the rivers [| have seen, and 
so ] dare say has Mr. Huo, whole junks laden with 
these seeds. In the loneliest place you can procure 
them, when all other food is scarce. The three 
hundred millions of Chinese all eat them, When 
friends meet to drink tea or rice wine, there is 
always an accompaniment of melon seeds. They 
are piled up on every dinner table. They are eaten 
while traveling in the palanquin; they are picked 
at while discussing bargains. If a workman has &@ 
few sapecks, he does just what his child would do 
—buys melon seeds, They are an amusement and 
a food, as the cigarette is to the Spaniard, and the 
betel-nut to the Hindoo. — “ Kingdom of Flowers.” 
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SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


Mayy worthy cultivators of the field are disposed 
to look with comparative indifference upon the 
teaching of science In relation to their vocation. 
An expression, to which the press gave publicity 
~ ot long since —“ Away with your scientific farm- 
ing, and give us experiments and facts” —is doubt- 
Jess the sentiment of many unread agriculturists, 

It may be that scientific farming has sometimes 
been brought into disparagement by the failure of 
men of science in their attempts to practice the art 
of agriculture. It is true that. such failures may 
frequently be observed; and it is equally true that 
the most successful farmers of this, or any other 
country, are both scientific and practical agricul- 
turists. In those cases where scientific men fail of 
suecess, 1 think the cause may generally be found | 
in a lack of practical training. It is not the| 
science but the ert that is at fault. However sound 
and correct the theory and principles of the scien- 
tific farmer may be, the mere scientific man fails 
for want of the practical art. Lizsre would have 
made a poor plowman; yet the world have listened 
to his instructions with attention and profit. It is 
the business of the man of science to investigate, 
analyze, scrutinize, and instruct. The practical 
man should avail himself of the advantages of these 
scientific and analytical investigations and instruc- 
tions. The chemist informs the tanner what sub- 
stances contain the most tannin, and explains the 
detail of the principles and process of changing 
green hides into pliant leather. Yet this same 
chemist, who imparts the requisite and proper in- 
struction on this subject, if transferred from the 
laboratory into the tan-yard, to perform the duties 
of the tanner and currier, might possibly produce a 
very unsaleable specimen of leather. A musician, 
who has acquired a wide-spread fame as an in- 
structor, performer, composer, and publisher, said, 
in our hearing once, while instructing a class in 
thorough-bass, that one of the most successful and 
efficient teachers within the circle of his acquaint- 
ance could not play a tune himself, on the piano or 
organ; he had never acquired the art, though a 
successful teacher of the science of music. Indeed, 
all who have the most cursory knowledge of music 
as a science and an art, know that they are separate 
and very different acquirements. The science of 
music might be studied for a life time, and instruc- 
tions given correctly —the whole theory acquired 
as a science—without any ability practically to 
perform. 

In all the various arts of civilization, this division 
of labor is generally recognized and adopted. If in 
agricultural pursuits less than in other callings, it 
is because these pursuits are jess favorable to spec- 
alative states of mind than the vocation of some 
others. The, manufacturer has pressed the science 
of chemistry into his service, with notable advan- 
tage and positive success; while the cultivator of 
the ground, who may derive much more advantage 
from the science of chemistry, too often contents 
himself in pursuing his own haphazard labors, un- 
directed by the light of science; or perchance, 
while following in the wake of others who are di- 
rected by the light of science, are occasionally 
heard making light of book farming. 

For some of the greatest advantages o/ this won- 
derful age, we are indebted to scientific discovery ; 
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and for more and greater discovery, we simply 
want more cultivated brains. The stores and re- 
sources of nature are boundless as infinity. When 
the principles of agricultural science become more 
generally developed, why may we not obtain twenty 
fuld greater productions from the billions of atoms 
that float in the air or lie deposited in the earth, 
impregnated with farina and gluten— medicated 
for the stomach, flavored for the taste, and beauti- 
fied for the eye? 

To imagine that there is no better mode of pro- 
cedure than to follow in the footsteps of our great 
grandfathers, would be as if the son of Erin who 
started from the Atlantic slope for California, on 
foot and alone, with all his goods, and the requisite 
implements for gold-digging, trundling along on his 
wheel-barrow, should say there were no better 
mode of traveling than his, while the earth-vibra- 
ting locomotive at his heels shakes the untruthful 
assertion from his lips. 

It is only about forty years since a rude sort of 
steam engine was constructed, to run on wooden 
rails, at Wylam, England; but it was voted a 
“perfect plague.” About ten years afterward, 
(Sept. 15, 1830,) Grorek Sreprnenson started 
“Puffing Billy,” at the rate of thirty miles per 
hour, on the railroad between Liverpool and Map- 
chester, which he had to have surveyed and laid 
out in the night, to avoid the ridicule of the people. 

The lightnings, which once flashed only to terrify, 
by scientific discovery are now made to execute 
beautiful embellishments in the shop of the artizan ; 
or, tamed and housed up, are employed to carry 
our news across the continent. 

Such men as Franxurx, Wart, Furtron, or 
Morse, with great thoughts glowing up like sun- 
ri-e in the soul, have accomplished more for the 
benefit of the race than if they had labored with 
their hands for a thousand or even a million of 
years. And yet it is true, while some men labor 
with their head, others must labor with their 
hands. Science and art must go hand in hand, 
in agricultural pursuits as wel! as in other voca- 
tions. Let each department be properly under- 
stood, and there may be an end to sneers at look 


JSarming, and the proverbial tardiness of practical 


agriculturists in availing themselves of the advan- 
tages of chemical discoveries and scientific farming 
generally, as brought before them in such scientific 
journals as the Genesee Farmer. One useful dis- 
covery therein revealed might easily be worth the 
subscription price of such a journal for a life time; 
and how much more profitable to spend their long 
winter evenings pondering its pages, than to be 
assembled with the company in the village post- 
office or bar-room, laying pipe for the election of 
constables or presidents. J. A 


Courtine Grass ror Hay.—The time of cutting 
grass for hay is still a mooted question. If those 
that consnme it have any power to judge, that 
which is early cut is the best. I think we are apt 
to cure our hay too much; that is, dry it in the 
sun. The best manner in which hay can be cured 
is, after it has wilted, to “make” it “under cover.” 
But as such a method is not practicable only in 
very small quantities, probably the better way is 
to cure it in the cock by sweating and opening for 
it to receive the air but not the sun.—G. E. B. 
Belfast, Me. 
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DESIGN FOR A SUBURBAN COTTAGE. 


DESIGN FOR A SUBURBAN COTTAGE. Mass. Those already given have been favorably 


We present the readers of the Genesee Farmer | received, and we are confident that this one will 
with another of the chaste, simple, and yet very | afford valuable suggestions that will be made prac- 
beautiful designs by Mr. G. E. Harney, of Lynn, | tical by many individuals, 


The sketches which we now 
offer comprise a design and plan 
for a cottage suitable for a sub- 
urban or village lot. Though 
the exterior’ is somewhat orna- 
mental in its character, there is 
nothing about it costly or diffi- 
cult of execution—no detail 
which cannot easily be wrought 
by any ordinary house carpen- 
ter. It is designed to be of 
wood, and covered in the usual 
vertical and battened manner. 
The roof projects two feet and 
a half, and is supported on 
brackets. The house should 
rest on a foundation projecting at least three 
feet above the level of the ground. The first 
story is 10 ft. high in the clear, and the second 
6 ft. at the eaves and 10 ft. high at the ceiling. 

The plan comprises—No. 1, gallery, 5 ft. 
wide; No. 2, hall, 74 ft. wide and 20 ft. long, 
containing stairs to chamber and cellar. From 
the hall we enter No. 3, the parlor, 16 ft. square, 
in the front of which, and forming its principal 
feature, is a bay window overlooking the front 
yard. No. 4 is 15 ft. square, and may be used 
either as a bed-room or living-room. No. 5, 
the kitchen, is 15 ft. by 16; it contains a large 
GROUND PLAN. closet, and connects with a pantry, No. 6, which 
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upon a gallery, No. 7, leading to the yard. 
Under this gallery is the outside entrance to the 
nt. 
oe count floor contains four chambers, each 
farnished with a large clothes-press. Two of these 
chambers are lighted by dormer windows. 
Cost —about $1,600 near Boston. 





Nor all men who cultivate the earth are farmers; 
not all farmers are American farmers, The Amer- 
ican farmer bringe to that avocation the highest 
advantages of science and skill, of virtue and in- 
dustry, owning the soil which he cultivates, and 
honoring his labors by the spirit of an American 
citizen. There is a tendency to undervalue this 
sphere of life. The pride which professional and 
commercial prosperity generates, hesitates to ac- 
knowledge the farmer as a social equal; and even 
farmers’ sons have caught the infection, and joined 
in the clamor of depreciation. Men are ready 
enough to be lawyers or physicians,—these are 
honorable professions ;—ready enough to sell tape 
by the yard, or pins by the dozen, —even this is 
honorable. But to breathe the air of newly-turned 
earth, to feel its touch, to hear the rustling of 
growing crops, to drive loaded wains to market, to 
exchange heavy golden grains for grains of heavy 
gold, to live amid scenes of natural beauty, amid 
conditions of physical health, God’s truest, noblest 
freemen, —this is dishonor. Let us see. 

Of lawyers, few rise to eminence, or even liberal 
success. Physicians succeed a little better; while 
mercantile pursuits are well nigh a lottery. The 
best symbol of successful merchants is found in the 
adage of angels’ visits. How different from the 
precarious prospects of these are the prospects of 
an intelligent, skillful, industrious, and virtuous 
American farmer. Such a man, cultivating his 
own soil, and engaging in no outside speculation, 
never fails. Ile never fears that poverty will come 
upon him so long as God fructifies the earth with 
the dew, the rain, and the sunshine. To him, suc- 
cess is as universal and as certain as the fulfilment 
of the divine promise which assures the seed time 
and the harvest. The pursuits of such a man lie in 
conscious proximity to Providence; and he stands, 
because he leans directly upon God. Compare, 
then, his free and healthfal life with the constrained 
and unnatural conditions under which professional 
men and merchants live. These you iind, it may 
be, shut up by day in great piles of brick, or thread- 
ing their way through narrow streets, where the 
sun pours down his rays unmitigated by a single 
refreshing breeze; and by night shut up again in 
similar walls, changing the place but keeping the 
pain, waked in the morning to the eternal discord 
of rumbling carts, of milkmen’s bells, of cries of 
chimney sweeps, and barking of uncounted dogs. 
Is this life? Do men live amid such scenes, or do 
they only abide, constrained by some necessity of 
fate, or punished for their sins? Even the birds 
shun the city as they would a prison. All the 
om of man are enervated and hurried to decay. 
Vith such a scene, contrast the quiet of woodlands, 
pastures, and meadows, delighting the eye with 
their beauty,—the balmy airs which send vigor 
through every fibre of man’s structure, and make 








him strong to serve God and his fellow men, 
With toils and anxieties forgotten, with windows 
broad open, making his chamber as wide as the 
universe, the farmer sleeps soundly and sweetly as 
an infant, waking in the morning to the music of 
birds, and bounding to his task with a physical re- 
geueration. This is life! How true it is that 
“God made the country, man made the town.” 
Such comparisons might be indefinitely pursued, 
and with similar results. It is enough to say that 
no man’s condition is more favorable to culture 
than the farmer's, and that his opportunities of 
social influence are sufficient to satisfy a true am- 
bition. Science brings its aid to his labors, and so 
perpetually beckons him to inquiries in her depart- 
ments. To him every evening is free, and during 
the winter he may devote himself almost exclusive- 
ly to intellectual pursuits. Men of genius have 
often found their inspiration in cultivated fields. 
The scenes which surround him are the very homes 
of studies in botany and geology. Nor are these 
scenes less favorable to esthetic culture. 

The charms of country life are of almost infinite 
variety. Fruits more delicious than ever grew in 
the garden of Pomona; flowers that would grace a 
Paradise; herds of cattle such as Jupiter never saw 
in a hecatomb; horses as noble as ever contested in 
the Olympic hippodromes ;— all these and much 
more strengthen and develop the best qualities of 
his mind and heart. To stimulate the agricultural 
zeal of his neighbors by illustrations of his own; to 
promote intelligence by the liberal support of 
schools; to contribute by his example and influence 
to the improvement of roads, bridges, and public 
buildings; to nourish and sustain the institutions 
of religion; to aid the progress of public morals; 
to instruct and elevate his dependents; to add in 
this way to the qualities of a good farmer the high- 
er and more comprehensive qualities of a christian 
man;—this constitutes a lite which has in it far 
more of the elements ef a true nobility than are 
often found amid the emblazonry of rank and the 
splendid ceremonies of courts. Such is the true 
life of the American farmer. If there be demanded 
an example which will forever command the vene- 
ration of the world, we turn to one who formed 
amid the peaceful scenes of husbandry the great 
character which drew to him a nation’s confidence, 
which made him the repository of a nation’s desti- 
ny, and who, when he had fulfilled that mission, 
returned to those scenes again, uncorrupted by am- 
bition, and desirous only to renew the cares and 
duties of a farmer, in the seclusion and happiness 
of his own Mount Vernon. A. B. RATHBUN, 

Oakfield, Genesee County, N. Y. 








THERE are many who suppose it necessary tu 
leave the second growth of grass undisturbed, to 
rot on tle ground, in order to preserve the fertility 
of old meadows in grass where top-dressing with 
manure is not resorted to. But such management 
is oftentimes extremely hurtful, and the injury is 
proportioned to the amount left untrodden and un- 
fed. If the amount left standing, or laying loose 
upon the surface, be considerable, it makes a har- 
bor for mice, which will, under cover of the old 
grass, intersect the surface of the land with paths 
innumerable, from which they cut all the grass that 
comes in their way.—H. W. Beecher. 
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Near the large cities and villages, nothing that 
can be marketed at this season of the year will 


~ 








prove more remunerative to the fruit eulturist than 
a crop of summer pears. The perfect adaptability 
of this fruit to the climate and soil of this eountry, 
has been thoronghly decided in the mind of every 
man who has taken the first step in the investiga- 
tion of the subject. That there have been many 
failures in growing pears, there is not the least 
doubt; but we would ask with what fruits have 
there not been failures? And we might even ask 
the question, with what staple farm crops have 
there not been partial and total failures, which at 
the time seemed to forebode their utter extinction ? 
Could we collect together the facts in relation to 
the millions of apple trees that are planted in this 
country every year, they would tell a tale which 
would astonish all fruit growers. Many intelligent 
and observing men, whose opirions we have eb- 
tained, and who are in situations enabling them 
to judge with much accuracy in this matter, do 
not hesitate to say that one-half of all the apple 
trees that are planted in the country are dead at 
the end ef the second year after planting, and a 
large proportion of the remainder fail after this 
time. And yet no one doubts that the apple tree 
is suited to our country. These failures have oc- 
curred so often that it is taken as a matter of course. 
When the orchard is once planted, it is expected 
that a new stock of trees is to be purchased every 
year to fill in where the dead ones are removed, 
until the whole number is complete, which is often 
several years. The cause or causes of these fail- 
ures, in the majority of cases, the planter does not 
fail to attribute, at least mentally, to his own igno- 
rance or carelessness, however much he may try to 
throw it back upon other parties, in order to excuse 
himself; but to say that the climate or soil is at 
fault, is seldom attempted, as perhaps the very next 
farm may have upon it a flourishing orchard. 

The pear tree being more difficult to propagate, 
has never been disseminated by nurserymen to the 
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extent that the sale lias beeu—the well know 


we | 

| 

| law of demand being proportionate to supply, hola. 
jing true in this case as in others. Of course this 
state of things has reacted again upon nurse rymen 
| and the result has been a limited supply and 4 jim. 
tea demand. The above named case, with the 
ja dessert fruit than the apple, and can not in cook. 
ing be used in so many various ways, is suflicient 
to aceount for the comparatively sinall proportion 
of pear trees growing in the country, without jp. 


other obvious one that the pear is more es 


peci ills 


venting so unfounded a theory as unsuitable soil op 
climate. 

It is not intended to be understood that either 
the soil or the climate of this country, or any part 
of it, is faultless, or that much may not be done 
to ameliorate them; but that in themselves they 
are not suflicient cause why more attention is not 
paid to the cultivation of the pear. The facts are. 
now more attention is being directed to the eulti- 
vation of this fruit, that the trees are found to do 
well wherever the apple succeeds; and, as a gen- 
eral rule, they come into bearing from two to five 
years sooner than the apple. We refer, of course, 
to trees worked on the pear stock; on the quince 
stock, it is now well understood that they com- 
mence to fruit the second or third year from plant- 
ing. If the often quoted words, “he that plants 
pears, plants for his heirs,” were even true, when 
applied to the fruit growers in any of the European 
countries, they should be used where they properly 
apply, and not here, where the pear proves to be 
one of the earliest bearing fruit trees. 

But we are digressing from our design, which, 
first, was to introduce to the notice of our readers 
a few of the best summer pears, which, another 
season, have proved to be most worthy of culti- 
vation. 

The Madeleine was the first ripe pear we saw 
this summer, being in eating on and after the 25th 
of July. It is of medium size, obscure pyriform; 
color, light green, sometimes with a faint cheek in 
the sun, and patches of russet about the base of the 
stem. Stem from one and one-half to two inches 
in length, slender, and inserted on the side of the 
projecting summit, or, in some specimens, in a 
slight cavity. Basin shallow and ribbed. Calyx 
open or spreading. The flesh is melting and very 
juicy, with a slight acid, making it cooling and 
constituting it one of the most desirable sorts at 
this hot season. 

Doyenné d@Eté ripens about the same time as 
Madeleine. Medium size, obovate, slightly pyri- 





form; bright straw color, with a rich dark crimson 
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cheek, interspersed with small yellow dots. Stem | GIVE AWAY YOUR FRUIT. 


; > =) | . Be . 
an inch and a quarter in length, rather stout and! Tux editor of the Homestead thus discourses, in 
fleshy at the base. Basin shallow, eo a genial way, on the advantages of giving away 
‘ Yale o "he <a > Al a . i e 
ribbed. Calyx small, This is a most beautiful) ¢). fruit, than which few things one cur do give 





little fruit; flesh melting, juicy, sweet, not quite so 


high flavored as the Madeleine. Tree bears quite | 
stls 


young. The beauty of this variety, with its other 
yaluable qualities, will render it a general favorite 
both with orchardists and amateur cultivators. 

Beurré Giffard ripens a few days after the pre- 
ceding. Sizemedium. Skin greenish, with a slight 
blush. Flesh tender, melting, juicy, with a very 
agreeable excellent flavor. The tree is rather a 
dow and straggling grower. A very valuable early 
pear. 

Osband’s Summer—Small; oval or obovate; clear 
bright yellow ; well colored in the sun. Stem one 
inch long. Calyx large and open. Basin quite 
shallow and smooth, or very slightly plaited. Flesh 
melting, juicy, sugary, with a mild but agreeable 
favor. Ripened this season from the fifth to the 
fifteenth of August. 

Blooagood—Size medium; yellow, blotched and 
spotted with russet. Stalks an inch and a half 
long. Basin very shallow. Flesh yellowish—white, 
nelting, with a rich aromatic flavor. 

In addition to the above, we would mention as 
yaluable summer sorts, but which have not yet 
ripened, the Bartlett, of world-wide reputation; 
the Brandywine and Tyson, both natives of Penn- 
sylvania; the Rostiezer, Summer Francreal, Dear- 
born’s Seedling, a native of Roxbury, Massachu- 
setts, and the Ott. In this list of varieties, the 
following do well on the pear or as dwarfs on the 
quince stocks: Madeleine, Doyenné d Eté, Osbund’s 
Summer, Bloodgood, Brandywine, Tyson, Rostiezer, 
Summer Francreal, Bartlett, Beurré Giffard, and 
Ott, should always be worked on the pear stock, 
or double-worked, if on the quince. The Bartlett 
especially has the fault of forming so imperfect a 
union with the quince stock as to render it liable 
to being blown off after it has become a good sized 
tree, and is heavily laden with fruit. 

=eciilalligltianeescis 


Dratnace For Orcnarps.—D. A. Lituier, of 
Geneva, Illinois, makes the following statement to 
the Prairie Farmer: “I am acquainted with an 
orchard ef grafted fruit, fifteen or twenty years 
old, situated upon a dry, rolling prairie, with a clay 
subsoil, that a railroad passes through making a 
‘ut ten or fifteen feet deep. Now, mark the sig- 
Wficant fact. The trees upon each side of the road, 
Wihin ten or twelve feet of the bank, bore fully 

astieason, while the rest of the orchard had only 
now ind then an apple. The rows of different 
kinds coss the railroad instead of running yarallel 
With it, :o several kinds bore.” 


| 22 . 
| more exquisite pleasure both to giver and receiver: 


“One of the best uses you can put a fine dish of 
fruit to, is to give it away to some friend who will 
appreciate it, and your skill in growing it. It is 
due to the art of horticulture, as well as to your- 
self, to make these offerings. In no way can the 
taste for fine fruits, and the desire to cultivate 
them, be so rapidly disseminated. The rich old 
hunker over the way, who has all his life-time been 
too intent upon dollars to think of a fruit yard, or 
a vinery, will perhaps fall into a fit of self-reproach, 
at the sight of a four pound bunch of Black Ham- 
burgs, presented to his wite. She of course praises 
the grapes, admires the half-transparent skin reveal- 
ing the rich juices beneath, but does not venture 
to make any suggestions, though her looks insinu- 
ate volumes. The daughter Juri is in raptures 
with them, as girlhood is wont to be with every- 
thing beautiful. She wonders that papa does not 
build a glass house to grow grapes in, and can not 
keep the wonder to herself. The daughter is the 
old gentleman’s special weakness, as the mother 
well knows, and she can safely be left to do the 
talking. He never said no to her, and doubts his 
ability to, when her heart is really set upon an 
object. What is five hundred or a thousand dollars 
to a man of fortune, where the reasonable gratifi- 
cation of his family is concerned? The architect 
will be called in, and the glass house will be built, 
in due time. We trust our geod friends with the 
large vineries will comprehend at a glance this 
philosophy, and fulfill their mission.” 

z io 

SrrawsBerrigs ON Graver beps.—A correspond- 
ent of the New England Farmer says he was in- 
duced to try the growing of strawberries on coarse 
gravel and stones, from the productiveness of some 
which had accidentally thrown runners on a gravel 
walk. He says: “I am satisfied that if any gard- 
ener has such an amount of pebble stones that he 
hardly knows how to dispose of them, he may, by 
a moderate intermixture of rich earth, form them 
into productive strawberry beds.” The plants will 
propagate by runners, whose roots will get into the 
earth among obstacles that impede the growth of 
grass and weeds, and the berries will ripen a week 
earlier than usual. 

rr 

SrRAWBERRIES IN HawaulAN Istanps.—The Pa- 
cific Commercial Advertiser, of May 12th, says: 
“During the past week this delicious fruit has been 
quite plenty about town, though mostly secured in 
advance by private families. Mr. Horestrein, of 
the Agricultural Society’s Garden, has about an 
acre of plants in full bearing. The fruit is large 
and well flavored, and brings readily seventy-tive 
cents per auart,” 
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HONEY LOCUST—GLEDITSCHIA HORRIDA NANA. 


THE HONEY LOCUST. 


A reise of trees, so named from the sweetness 
of their sap, some of the species of which are 
found in the United States growing wild on the 
fertile alluvial bottoms bordering the rivers at the 
west and south-west. This tribe of trees are of 
little value except for ornament, and making hedges, 
for which their rapid growth and prickly limbs 
eminently adapt them. In some of the southern 
and western states the honey locust is being tried 
as a hedge plant. The negroes of the south also 
make beer from the leaves and green pods. 

The tree represented in our cut is a variety in- 
troduced into Europe from China, and known as 
the Gleditschia horrida nana. It a rather small 
and shrubby, but very handsome tree, growing 
about 15 feet high, with a spreading habit, and larger 
and more elegant foliage than the common honey 
locust, and is armed with very long sharp spires, 
mostly on the trunk and larger branches, It has 
been found to stand the cold well, and promises to 
be an acquisition to our shrubberies. The Gledit- 
schia, according to Downina, stands far above the 
locust for the purpose of embellishing scenery. 
There is a peculiar elegance about its light green 
foliage, which sways gracefully in the summer 
breeze, and folds up on the approach of the slight- 








est shower. The branches spread out and forms 
fine broad head, and there are no dead, unsightly 
limbs to be seen, as is commonly the case on the 
locust. It can be made to assume a variety of pic- 
turesque shapes in growing up, and does not pro- 
duce suckers; and when a limited extent is devoted 
to a lawn or shrubbery, it is one of the first decid- 
uous trees that shor ld obtain a place, and produces 
a charming effect when combined with other trees 
of a heavier and darker foliage. It may be readily 
propagated by grafting on the honey locust, or by 
seed. 
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DESIGN FOR A FLOWER GARDEN IN THE 
FORMAL STYLE. 


Tue Gardener’s Chronicle gives the accompany- 


ing plan (see next page) for a flower garden now in 
course of formation at the Nurseries of Messrs. 
Rotuisson, of Lower Tooting, England. It is the 
best thing of the kind we have ever seen, A con- 
servatory of large dimensions, about 130 feet in 
length by 28 feet in width, for the exhibition of 
specimen plants, has recently been erected, and it 
was desired to arrange the piece of ground in front 
so as to set this off to advantage, and at the same 
time to afford an opportunity for the disp’ay of any 
new or remarkabie plants. The Coniferous and 
other trees would be placed in the border on the 
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REFERENCES. 


1. Pedestal for Sun-dial. 
2. Specimen Irish Yews. 


8 do. Dwarf Golden Hollies. 
4. do. Andromeda floribunda. 
5. do, Yucca gloriosa. 

% = do. ~—s Berberis Japonica. 

‘ do. Pernettya mucronata. 


. Beds of Berberis Darwini. 

10. do. Rhododendron hirsutum. 

iL do. do. ferrugineum album. 

12 pe’ Mixed Heaths. 
for Geraniums, Verbenas, &c., one color to each bed. 





13. Beds of Hybrid Rhododendrons. 

14, Beds for choice Herbaceous and other plants. 
15. Specimen Hybrid Rhododendrons. 

16. do, Half-standard Roses. 

17. Standard Wistaria Sinensis. 

18. Deodar Cedars. 


19. Masses of Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and other American 


plants. 
20. Conservatory. 
21. Border for Cli \.bin 
2%. Terrace, bank of 
below the gravel walk in front of Conservatory. 


Plants, with a Box edging. 


rass, one foot in width, and six inches 
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left hand side of the principal walk from the en- 
trance gate (A), the Rhododendrons and other 
American plants in the beds (Nos, 13 and 19), while 
the Herbaceous, Bedding, and other similar plants, 
will be arranged in the flower beds at Nos. 12 and 
i4. The wall of the conservatory being about three 
feet in height, a border (No. 21) 18 inches wide is 
to be made at the foot of this, in which climbing 
plants are to be placed. As there was a slight fall 
from the conservatory to the ground in front of it, 
a small terrace bank (No. 22) is formed, which has 
the effect of raising the walk six inches above the 
flower garden. It should be observed that there is 
a fountain in the line of the entrance gate, which 
forms an appropriate termination to the principal 
walk. (There was not room to show this in the 
plan.) The branches of the two Wistaria Sinensis 
(No. 17) will eventually form a kind of arch over 
this walk, near the gateway. 





GAS-TAR FOR TRELLISES, &c. 


A gardener having occasion to newly paint the 
wood work in the interior of his green-house, de- 
termined to make a trial of the theory of the ab- 
sorption of heat by black color, with the view of 
promoting the maturity of his plants and shrubs by 
means of a greater quantity of caloric. In the 
preparation of the black paint he used coal tar, that 
is to say, tar produced by the distillaticn of coai in 
the manufacture of gas. This coal tar, beside the 
advantage of its color, offers considerable economy 
in painting, beirg about one-eighth of the price of 
the material generally used in mixing black paint. 
The painting here in question was executed before the 
setting in of winter. On the return of spring the 
gardener observed with no less surprise than satis- 
faction that the spiders and other insects which had 
infested his green-house had totally disappeared. 
He, moreover, remarked that a vine, trained on an 
espalier which, for the space of two years, had 
been sensibly decaying, and which he had purposed 
to uproot for the purpose of planting another in its 
place, had acquired such renewed health and vigor 
as to be capable of producing excellent table grapes. 
Having applied his new paint to the props, trellises, 
and espaliers of all his sickly trees and shrubs, as 
well as those which, though in full bloom, were 
being devoured by insects, success again crowned 
his experiment. Caterpillars and snails disappeared 
as rapidly as the insects had vanished from the 
green-house. The fruits produced by the trees thus 
treated have elicited the approval and eulogy of 
purchasers. Similar experiments tried on the vine- 
yards of the Gironde have, it is said, been attended 
by the same excellent results.— Zhe Bulletin. 

Do ————__— 

German Srocxs.—The Jllustrirte Garten Zei- 
tung says that the German seedsmen produce the 
fine double varieties so well known, by growing 
the plants in the richest soil, watching them, even 
from infancy, to see that they receive no check to 
their luxuriance, either through want of water or 


— ss 
LETTER FROM MASSACHUSETTS—FRUIT CULTURE 


Eprrors GENESEE FarMer:—Massachnsetts hasg 
reputation in this department of ‘man’s progress” 
of which she may be allowed the weakness to show 
a little pride. Nevertheless, from what I eam 
from the Genesee Furmer, Western New York jg 
becoming the paradise of fruit culture. Perhaps 
there is nothing more worthy of her enterprise: 
and it is to be hoped that her population will en: 
courage all efforts to make her domains more beag. 
tiful, and her people more prosperous and happy 
Her horticulturists and farmers can have no supe. 
riors in the country—whose faces, fields, and gar- 
dens, I much desire and hope soon to see. 

My letter being predestinated to gossip, I wij) 
observe that the severity, or the peculiarity, of the 
past winter has been fata] to some fruits in Massa. 
chusetts, and perhaps throughout New England, 
A very great quantity of peach trees have been 
killed outright, and I have failed to discover a sip. 
gle peach blossom the past season. About once in 
four years we have a heavy crop of this fruit, and 
I suppose we shall continue to. A very large pro- 
portion of old and young Jsabella grape vines have 
been destroyed, but with no great loss, as in ordi- 
nary situations they rarely ripened their fruit per- 
fectly, and there is now little or no demand for 
them. At present, the call is for the Diana, the 
Rebecca, the Union Village, and the Delaware, 

Apples set well, but most of them fell. Of pears 
there will be a good stpply. The New York apples, 
the Tompkins County King, and the Melon, are 
being much disseminated. The only two foreign 
varieties extensively cultivated here, are the Grar- 
enstein and the Red Astrachan. The latter is a 
most beautiful early apple, large, and ripe in the 
middle of August; a very luxuriant grower and 
heavy bearer; tender, juicy, rather acid—but with 
this objection, they will not keep long. On the 
whole, it is the most desirable apple known. Two 
large dishes of this fruit were on the tables of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, on the 13th 
of August, being the size of well-grown Greenings, 
of beautiful vermilion, and a blue bloom, like s 
red bloom. 

I would like to inquire of some of the corre- 
pondents of the Genesee Farmer, whether the Fu 
meuse apple does well in Western New York. I 
have heard that it would not flourish south of the 
lakes, though it has been well disseminated in Mas- 
sachusetts. Only in one instance have | seen any 
fair ones raised in this region, and these were exhi- 
bited before they had attained their growth or 
color. I was happily disappointed, however, last 
winter, to hear Mr. Witper recommend it. Very 
fine ones come from Canada, occasionally, and last 
December a fruit dealer in Boston was selling them 
at 50 cents per dozen! 

The Lawton blackberry does not have much rep- 
utation here—the Dorchester being preferred both 
for size and flavor. Several boxes of the latter 
have just been exhibited at the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society one inch and a quarter, and somé 
over, in length! The High Bush, or Dorchester, bis 
disappointed many from the fact that its fruit bs 
not been of good size, and hence they have beeD 
torn up as worthless, But it requires several year 





from any other cause, until the seed is fully matured. 


to get well established, beside good culture. 
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Underdraining Sor the Pear.—A neighbor of 
had an acre or more of low, cold land, near 
which he thought he would put to pears 
vn the quince root. He therefore underdrained it 
4 tile, in good shape. He has over a thousand 
i on it, and they grow finely, and all escaped 
‘iaey by frost the past winter. Some standards, 
siich had been planted several years, started with 
wreat vigor. His soil is now spongy, and elastic to 
the tread —though I question whether it will ripen 
some of the later varieties. — ; 
~The pear on the quince is very fickle, especially 
hen young. For my own satisfaction, I worked 
site a lot of scions on the Angers quince, but 
neatly all of them perished by spring blight. I 
think, however, that a few, interspersed with stand- 
ards, are economical of the soil, and very desira- 


mine 
his house, 





| tle; for they can, with a proper knowledge, of 


them, be made to do finely. ; 

Plums,—They are nowhere! I owe them a spite, 
nd wi make an extravagant remark. If some 
chemist would be kind enough to declare that the 
ash of the plum tree had far more manurial value 
than the best Peruvian guano, the trees would 
meet their just demerits, and many a garden would 
give place to something more profitable. 

West Medford, Mass., Aug. 15, 1859. D. W. LOTHROP. 





PEAR BLIGHT. 


Dowstne says what is popularly called the pear 
blight, is, in fact, two distinct diseases. One of 
these is caused by an insect, and the other by sud- 
den freezing and thawing of the sap in unfavorable 
qutumns. The symptoms of the insect blight are 
as follows: In the month of June or July, when 
the tree is in full luxuriance of growth, shoots at 
the extremities of the branches, and often extend- 
ing dgwn two seasons’ growth, are observed sud- 
denly to turn brown. In two or three days the 
leaves become quite black and dry, and the wood 
so shrivelled and hard as to be cut with difficulty 
with a knife. If the branch is allowed to remain, 
the disease sometimes extends a short distance fur- 
ther down the stem, but, usually, not much further 
than the point where the insect had made his 
lodgment. 

The remedy for the insect blight is very distinct. 
It consists, at the very first indications of the exist- 
ence of the enemy, in cutting off and burning the 
diseased branch, a foot below the lowest mark of 
discoloration. 

The symptoms of the frozen-sap blight are the 
following: First, The appearance, at the season of 
winter or spring pruning, of a thick, clammy sap, 
ofa sticky nature, which exudes from the wounds 
made by the knife; the ordinary cut showing a 
clean and smooth surface. Second, The appear- 
ance, in the spring, on the bark of the trunk or 
branches, often a considerable distance from the 
extremities, of black, shrivelled, dead, patches of 
bark, Third, In early summer months, the disease 
fully manifests itself by the extremities shrivelling, 
turning black, and decaying, as if suddenly killed. 
If these diseased parts are cut off, the inner bark 
and heart-wood will be found dark and discolored 
some distance below where it is fresh and green 
outside, 

The most successful remedies for this disastrous 


should be to secure a rich but dry, well-drained soil, 
The second is to reject, in blighted districts, such 
varieties as have the habit of making wood late, 
and choosing rather those of early habit, which 
ripen the wood fully before autumn. Severe sum- 
mer pruning, should it be followed by an early 
winter, is likely to induce blight, and should there- 
fore be avoided. As a remedy for blight actually 
existing in a tree, we know of no other but that of 
freely cutting out the diseased branches, at the ear- 
liest moment after it appears. 
SEES: 1. 


DESTRUCTION OF APPLE TREES. 


Epitors Genesee Farmer:—I have observed for 
several seasons past that in Ohio and Indiana, 
wherever I have traveled, orchards are on the de- 
cline. Many trees were already dead, and the 
greater nuinber in a diseased state; indeed, I saw but 
few healthy trees wherever I went. I well know 
that bad culture, or no culture rather, has much to 
do with such cases. But still this may not be the 
sole cause. I have observed, and heard many 
others remark, that the tom-tit or sap-sucker pecks 
the tree, which seems the first symptom of decline 
or decay, and attribute the injury to this mische- 
vious bird. This I think is not the fact. It would 
seem that the tree becomes diseased from some 
cause, which imparts to the sap a taste relished by 
the bird, and induces it to seek it as food. One 
feature is evident, that the attack is always made 
on the southwest side of the tree; hence some have 
thought that the hot rays of the sun causes the 
disease. But be the cause what it may, it is cer- 
tainly discouraging. I trust others will speak on 
this subject, and that science may discover the cause 
and point out a remedy. ABRAHAM BAER, JR. 

Pipestown, Berrien county, Mich. 


: REE = 
Scutpucr For Mitpew.—At the last meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, a letter was read 
from Mr. Butioox, dated from Athens, in 
which he states he has been devoting attention to 
the Vine disease, and that the application of sul- 
phur hus proved most successful in Greece, and 
that the same effect bas been produced on blighted 
green crops. He can speak with confidence as to 
Potatoes, Beans, Peas, truit trees, Roses, trees, &c., 
and that he has no doubt of its efficacy as regards 
both Turnips and Hops. He also states that the 
sulphur ought to be applied in a very fine powder 
in the early stage of the growth of the plant, as 
soon as any blight shows itself; it is applied either 
by means of a large tin pepper-box or small bellows. 
A woman can dress an acre ‘of Vines per day. 
Scareely any change will be observable in the crop 
for the first ten days; after that it becomes healthy. 
Should rain fall within five days after the applica- 
tion of the sulphur the operation has to be repeated, 





Rirentne Szeps.—Cossert and other writers on 
horticulture have ridiculed the practice of garden- 
ers carrying seeds (melon, for instance,) in their 
pockets for a considerable time to improve them. 
There may. however, be some truth in this notion; 
for it has been suggested by an eminent botanist, 
that the seeds thus carried probably become more 
fruitful after having been kept some time, for the 
same reason that plants are mvre likely to come to 





blight are chiefly preventive ones. The first point 


full flower after a lengthened season of rest. 
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ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 





{Written for the Genesee Farmer by various Correspondents. } 

Bomzp Frorr Popprne.—Take enough flour for 
a crust; add dry to the flour a little salt and salera- 
tus made fine; wet with sour cream; roll the 
crust, and line the inside of a buttered bowl; put 
in a layer of any kind of fruit or preserves, (I pre- 
fer preserved currants;) then crust and fruit alter- 
nately, until the bow! is full; cover the tep with a 
crust, press tightly the edge, tie it in a cloth, then 
plunge in boiling water and boil two hours. If 
more water is needed, replenish with boiling water, 
as it should be kept covered with it and constantly 
boiling, if a light, dry crust is desired. It should 
be frequently turned to prevent its sticking to the 
kettle. When done, run a knife around the sides 
of the bowl, that it may turn out whole. Serve 
hot with sweet cream. 


Canapian Wuasp.—One quart of warm water 
(not scalding), the size of a pea of salt; mix with 
flour to a thick batter in a three quart kettle; set 
in a pot of warm water six or seven hours, and if 
the flour is good it will be as light as a sponge; 
when light, take one cup of sweet milk, grate half 
an nutmeg into it, one cut of fine mashed potatoes; 
mix them gently in the batter, and let it stand and 
rise again. Bake onagridle. They are delicious 
for tea; eat with sugar and butter. 


InpIAN QuEEN CaKkE.—One cup fat, one cup sour 
milk, one cup corn meal, one cup shorts, one cup 
potatoes (mashed through a fine wire seive), one 
cup white flour, one cup maple sugar, one egg, tea- 
spoonful soda, teaspoonful salt, half an nutmeg, 
half of one lemon peel (grated fine). Pour in a 
buttered tin; baste with the white of an egg over 
the top; bake half an hour in a hot oven; cover 
with crushed sugar. Eat hot, for tea. 


For MAKING CITRON-MELON PreEsERvVES. — Cut 
the melon in what form you please; place in a 
kettle with water enough to cover, and boil until 
soft, previously adding a piece of alum; when done 
put to drain, and then place in a jar with sugar, 
an alternate layer of each: a pound of sugar to a 
pound of melon. When the sugar is dissolved, 
boil, adding lemon and ginger root to suit the taste. 


GipsEY QuEEN Cake.—One cup fat of fowls, two 
cups white flour, one cup shorts, one cup sour milk, 
one egg, one cup brown sugar, one cup mashed po- 
tatoes, half an ounce ground grape seed, six drops 
cinnamon, teaspoonful soda, teaspoonful salt. Mix 
well; bake in buttered tins in hot oven, half an 
hour; baste the top with the yolk of an egg, laid 
with white sugar. 


Corn Cooxtrs.—One cup of sour cream, half cup 
of butter, one cup of sugar, one cup of flour, two 
cups of corn meal, one teaspoonful of soda (rub in 
the flour dry), half-teaspoonful of salt, one egg, 
half of one nutmeg. Put all in together, mix with 
& spoon until it becomes a light foam; bake in a 
hot oven 25 minutes. Eat with tart preserves for 
tea. They are delicious. 





a 
Honey Dew Bisovrr.—One cup fresh butter, one 


cup loaf sugar, one ounce honey (melted wit! | 

comb), six drops oil cinnamon, one cup sour - 
two cups flour, one teaspoonful soda (rubbed ne 
the flour), half-teaspoonful salt in the potent 
egg. Mix thoroughly; bake in a hot oven 95 Ae 
utes. Eat with cold fruit and cream. = 


Ta Fiires.—Two cups of corn meal, one cup of 
flour, one egg, one cup of the fat of fowls, ee 
cups of sour milk, one teaspoonful of s vla, half 
spoonful of salt, half-spoonful ground cake taal 
(pine apple or lemon is very nice.) Mix to g Jirts 
foam; bake on a gridle; eat hot, with honey of 
maple molasses. ou 

Tomato Picktes.—Chop green tomatoes fine: ty 
one gallon of tomato add one tea-cup of salt: let 
it stand twenty-four hours and draw off the liguor: 
put in a few onions (chopped fine), two table 
spoontuls of cloves, of mustard seed, of pepper. 
of allspice, each, and pour on boiling vinegar,’ 





Rick Puppine.—The yolks of four eggs; ong 
tea-cup of boiled rice; one pint of milk and alittls 
salt. Take the whites of the four eggs and on | 
pound of white sugar, a few drops of lemon juice: 
make a frosting, and just as the pudding is don 
spread it on, and set it in the oven to harden, 


Tomato Catsur.—Scald and peel the tomatoes: 
then place them in a dish to boil a few minutes: 
when cool, rub through a seive, adding pepper, 
salt and cloves, to the taste; after which boil again 
and add one tab'espoonful of brandy to one pint 
of the catsup. Cork and seal while hot. 


Lazor Savine Soar.—Take four pounds of hard 
soap; put in water enough to dissolve it. Then, 
after dissolving an ounce of borax, stir in, and put 
ina pan to cool. Then cut in pieces convenient 
for use, and rub on stains and dirt before boiling. 


Wine Panapa.—Puat two table-spoonfuls of good 
port wine into a bowl and pour on it a pint of boil- 
ing water; sweeten to the taste. Eat warm, with 
crackers broken in it. In case of fevers, it can be 
prepared cold. 


Corn Berr.—Fresh beef, boiled in very salt | 
water, is nicer, sweeter, and tenderer, than that 
which has been pickled before cooking—and any 
family that can get fresh beef, may corn it as they | 
want it. 


RED FOR TEN pouNDS.—Seven pounds redwood; 
three-fourths of a pound of fustic; boil two hours, 
Take out the dye stuff; add two pounds of alum, 
Put in the goods and let them remain till morning. 
For carpet rags, good and cheap. 


BLUE FOR TEN PpouNDS.—Prepare with one ounce| 
bichromate potash, one ounce alum; boil two hours.) 
Then boil one pound logwood one hour; put in the) 
goods, and boil half an hour. 


To maxk Honey.—One pound strained honey ;| 
eight pounds brown sugar; eight drops essence 
peppermint. Steep together a short time. 

Purr Pupprine.—Stir nine eggs and twelve table- 
spoonfuls of flour together; one quart of milk and 
a little salt. Bake fifteen minutes. 

For maxrne Soap.—Five quarts of water ; one] 
quart of soft soap; one pound of sal soda. 
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= half. New Advertisements this Month. 
cake see) a 
c ion licks Froit and Ornamental Trees—Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester. 
1 honey gp | New Hardy Grapes— & >» © 
CY or Foreign Grapes for Vinerles— do do do 
Old Rochester Nurseries—S. Moulson, Rochester, N. Y. 
es fine: to Genesee Valley Nurseries—A. Frost & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
of ae it: Imported and Pure Bred Stock—F. W. Stone, Guelph, C. W. 
th ij ; let Olcott's Sorgho and Imphee—A. O. Moore & Co., New York. 
ne Aquor; Grand Jardin Nurseries, Angers, France—Paul Bossange, agent 
WO table. New York. 
of pepper, Plum Trees—C. Reagles & Son, Schenectady, N. Y 
hegar. Sombrero Guano—Wood & Grant, New York. 
Virginia Farm Lands—L. H. Reynolds, Maple Valley, Va. 
Cgg8 ; One Pine Hill Nurseries—Godfrey Zimmerman, Buffalo, N. Y. 
and alittle Rochester Central Nurseries—C. W. Seelye, Rochester, N. Y. 
3 and one Poultry for Sale—S. Smith, Darien Depot, Conn. 
non juice: | Stocks for Fruit Trees—H. E. Hooker & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
ng is done | The New Grapes— do do do. 
rden. Iron Finger Nails for Husking Corn--J. H. Gould & Co., Alli- 
ance, Ohio. 
tomatoes: LLL OS 
y minutes: Nores on THe WeaTnHer FROM JuLy 151TH to Avavst 
b prepa lérm, 1859.—The temperature of the first half of July was 
. py equal to the average for twenty years. Scarcely any rain 
© Pint | hed fallen till the 15th, which put an end to the drouth 
: which had become oppressive. 
ds ofhard | The average heat of the last half of July was 69.5°, 
it, Then, being 3¢ below the mean for twenty-two years. Indeed, 
weed the weather was cool for the last fortnight, but as the 
Cnlent earth was already much heated when the rain of the 15th 
re boiling, 


and 16th fell in abundance, the progress of vegetation 
ils of good became 'very rapid, especially did Indian corn advance so 
int of boil- | a to give some good promise of a tolerable crop. Cer- 
arm, with | tainly the new and sweet corn appeared in market as early 
It can be | 4s usual, and indeed earlier, as that grown for the table 
| had advanced too far to be affected by the frosts, and the 
very salt | 


rains were abundant. There fell in the last half 3.73 
than that | inches of water, and in the month 4.16 inches. 
—and any} The greatest heat at 2 P. M. was 96° on the 8th, and 
was followed by the thunder storms, which had cooled the 


ae 


air on the 2ist to 63°, and made some fire quite a conve- 


— i] nience. At Cincinnati this was the hot day, 100° in the 

of fo shade. The last two days.of the month were hot, but the 
| highest 

morning | ighest was only 90° on the 3lst. On the 17th was a 


severe tornado and thunder storm near Memphis, Tenn. 

| On the 24th a terrible tornado at Decatur, Tenn. Wheat 
one — fairly harvested. The fruits and vegetables of the season 
a in the have been abundant. The average heat of the month 69.9°, 

a little below the mean for twenty-two years. 

August made a very favorable impression, certainly to 
1 honey ;} the 16th, whatever may follow. Though the mean heat 
5 880008) was 72.39, or near 2° above average for twenty-two years, 
. | the weather was very fine—the heat at 2 P. M. not above 
lve table-| 91°; evenings very fine and clear, while the full moon was 
milk and} on the 15th; mornings, for twelve of the fifteen, clear and 
often dewy, so that the dew fell from the leaves of trees 
ter ; one} aad run from tin or zinc roofs, All nature smiled; nay, 
laughed outright. 





At the beginning of August, whortleberries succeeded 
the red and black raspberries, and those the blackberries 
have begun to displace; while pears, apples and plums 
are sold on every side, and at moderate rates.: Only pota- 
toes, quite abundant, cry out for money with success. 
The Indian corn is looking finely. 

Wheat declined from $1.30 a bushel to less than $1 in 
July, and has not been able to lift up her voice for more 
silver so as to be heard. The poor have rejoiced; some 
of the rich have been glad. Zruly the lines have fallen to 
us in pleasant places, and we have a goodly heritage. 

SE ESS 

Tae Crors.—We have letters from correspondents in 
all sections of the country, giving on the whole very 
favorable accounts of the crops, with the exception per- 
haps of corn, extracts from some of which we give below: 

J. O. Danvers, Bradford county, Pa., writes: “ Our hay 
crop is not quite an average one, but of good quality. 
Oats are above the average—enough to compensate for 
any deficiency in the hay. Wheat, especially spring 
wheat, is more than the average, and a considerable 
breadth has been grown this year. Corn is behind time 
and will probably be a small crop. Potatoes and buck- 
wheat promise well. Fruit is scarce.” 

G. B. Mitier, Clark county, Ind., says: “ Wheat 
through this section was unusually good. Oats very in- 
different. Hay good. Potatoes look fine. Corn, a fair 
prospect, but the plants are yet small. Fruit, half a crop.” 

J. H., Clinton county, Ohio: “ We have been suffering 
from drought for some weeks past. Wheat about half a 
crop, but a fine berry. Corn will be light. Some fruit— 
enough for home consumption.” 

J. H, Stour, Greene county, Ill.: “ Wheat, a pretty fair 
crop. Oats light. Hay tolerably good. Corn generally 
late, but a fine color, and if we escape the September 
frosts we shall have plenty of it.” 

S. L. Boventon, Wood county, Ohio, writes: ‘‘ Wheat 
in some sections was injured by the June frosts, but on 
the Maumee river is a fine crop. Oats very good. Grass 
rather light. Corn looks promising, and bids fair to be 
the largest crop ever harvested. We have apples, but 
little other fruit.” 

Barton Works, Rockford, Ill., under date August 18th, 
writes: “It rains to-day, and I am feeling quite grateful. 
This is the first good rain since the last week of May. 
Corn is pretty much check-mated, and potatoes almost a 
failure. Nothing has flourished during the last six months 
but chinch bugs, and they have burnt up quite too large a 
portion of the corn; but this rain, if it only continues, 
will set them back considerably. Corn can not be more 
than half a crop in this section of the state. I need not 
tell you that wheat, oats, barley, and rye, are pretty fair 
in this part of the west.” 

Within the last three weeks, although latterly the nights 
have been cold, Indian corn in this vicinity has advanced 
with astonishing rapidity. The prospect now is that we 
shall have nearly if not quite an average crop. 

Notwithstanding the high price of seed, a considerable 
breadth of land was sown with buckwheat, and it is com- 
ing forward rapidly, and unless we have early frosts, there 
will be a good yield. 

Where properly thinned out and hoed, turnips are doing 
finely. We ought not to expect a good crop unless they 
are hoed. 
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Not roo Lare to Get Susscripers.—We would again 
return our sincere thanks to onr numerous friends who 


ave consented to act as agents for the Genesee Farmer. 


Several thousand new sub-cribers to the current half- 
you fa : already received, and we have still the 
pleas) f avding forty or fifty new names to our list 
eath & ue clerks complain that the books are not 
large “1 4: to bold the names; but no one need hesitate | 
to id vs new subseribers on this account. We will 
7 f2 room tor tern. 

Tho hurry of form work is now over, and farmers will 


to read. If there are any in your neigh- 





borhood who are not provided with an agricultural paper, 
will not eech friend ef the Genevee Farmer see if he can 
10t iuduce them to give it a trial for the current half- 
volume. We send tbe half-volume to any address for 25 
cents in postage stamps; five copies for one dollar; eight 
copies f - ond, in each case, send a Rural Annual 
to ihe person getting up the club. 

lt uot be forgotten that we offer twelve Cash 
Premiutns unting to nearly one hundred dollars, for 
the larvest number of subscribers to the half-volume, sent 


in previous to the fifteenth day of October. Any of our 
The nu- 
merous Town and County Agricultural Fairs soon to be 


held will allt 





stiy take one of these premiums. 


rd a good opportunity to get subscribers. 
ppy to send any of our friends a few copics 
the Furnier, and hand-bills, for gratuitous distribution 


casions. 

eee = 
[mportep AND Pure BRED Stocx.—The Third 
Annual Sale ef Mr. 


i stock takes place at Geulph, C. W., on the 





Frep. Wa. Srone’s imported and 





‘th of September. For particulars, see advertisement in 
this number. 
the k 


ough-bri d 


We need hardly say that Mr. Srons is one of 
rgest importers and most successful breeders of thor- 
tock on the continent. Those of our friends who 
Ty 

ly asl 


tained, shouid attend this sale. 


have recent ed where Cotswold sheep could be ob- 
Mr. Stone’s Cotswolds are 
decidediy the best we have seen in this country or in Canada. 

Mr. Stone writes, August 2d, “ Yesterday I forwarded 
by Great Western cars, ten Cotswold rams, five South- 
Down rams and one improved Leicester ram, with six 
Cotswold ewes and three South-Down ewes, selected and 
purchased by a gentleman from New York for ALBERT 
We believe 
this is the second lot of sheep which Mr. 8. has sold to go 


Disses, Esq., of San Francisco, California.” 


to California this year. 


——-- 6 @o-—— 


Sportinc on tue Prairres.—The Hon. Grantiy F. 


Berkevey writes us that he iatends visiting the United 
States for the purpose of shaking hands with American 
sportsmen, and 


visiting the prairies. He will bring with 


him some of his hounds and dogs. He expects to arrive 
Mr. B. is a well 
known contributer to the London Field, and will write an 


in New York about the 3d of September. 


account of his travels for that paper. 

a3 sili i 
New Rocnette Biackserry. — We are indebted to 
Messrs. C. P. Bissett & Saxrer, of this city, for a fine 
This fruit, 


the present season, has more than sustained its reputa- 


dish of New Rochelle or Lawton blackberries, 


tion. Where properly cultivated, the crop was immense, 


and the berries of great size, and when fudly ripe, quite 


FARMER. 





ee 
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The Graal az 
1e Grand Rive 
Sachem says, Mr. Martinpaxe, of Oneida township, ¢ 
W., left at that office sixty-five stalks of fall ae 
: “at, all 
grown from one grain. He gota teacupfull of the seg 
nore . nd 
prize wheat at the Provincial fair last ye 


| EXTRAORDINARY YIELD OF Waear. 
| 
| 


| ar, and planted ; 

H ; arder i rs seve inches ar 1 
in his ga de a in rows seven inches apart, each kems 
| being three inches apart in the drills; and from this singi 
| — 
| patch he has threshed seven quarts of good see 


. d Wheat 
beside the stalks he sent to that paper. 





~+eo— 


Inguiries and Answers, 





Forcr Pump.—(W. ©. H.) J. M. Epwey, 147 Cham 


‘ ‘i ber; 
street, New York, manufactures a pump which wi 


ll prob. 
on 

Those who have used it 
speak of it in the highest terms. The New York Inde 
pendent says “‘a woman or boy can work it with ease; 





ably accomplish your object. 


raise water 60 feet, and a man can raise it 100 feet all day 

* * One of these pumps has recently been put in at, 
house in Greenwich, Ct., built by G. D. Hawxs, noy | 
owned by Roserr M. Bruce, of this city, by which a may 
is able to force a supply of water up a hill, a distance of 
540 feet, and a perpendicular hight of 97 feet.” 
Mr. Epney for a circular, giving price, &c. 


Send to 


ions 
HEAvES IN Horses. — Will some of your many able | 
writers inform me through the Furmer, what will cor 
the heaves, as I have a fine brood mare that has it mid 
dling bad.—JonaTHan Wynn. 

We believe it t be perm: ly i: t } 
We believe it can not be permanently cured; but alloy. 
ing the animal to run at grass in summer, cutting up ite | 
hay or straw in winter and giving it mixed with water | 

: 
and crushed grain, care in allowing it no dry food, espe- 
cially oats, at any time; nor Jetting it drink more thana 
pailful of water at any one time; driving the animal steadily 
and slowly, will ameliorate this disease, and enable the 
animal to show but little of it. 


. Tents ror AaricutturaL Farrs.—(H. C. Wiittays, ¢. 
W.) 
suitable for Agricultural Fairs, which he rents at reasonable 
rates for the occasion. 
He will send a competent man to erect the tents and take 


Mr. Jamxs Frexp, of this city, has tents of all sizes 
His tents give general satisfaction. 


charge of them. See his advertisement in this number. 


Ping Seep.—(N. V., Argo, Lucas county, Iowa.) The 
seed of the Austrian or Black pine may be procured from 
J. M. Tuorsurn & Co., 15 John street, New York, who 
keep on hand an assortment of the seeds of most ever- 
green trees. 


Fiour Sacxs.—(G. R.) You can procure these of all 
kinds from M. Vanperunoor, 171 West street, New York. 
See his advertisement in the last number. 


To Prevent Hens From Sittinc.—How can hens be} 

revented from sitting without cutting their heads off? } 
Mine will sit on their nests without eggs till they die, and | 
I have tried may preventives without success.—C. C. P. 
Gou.tp, Fon du Lac, Wis. 


Ducking them in cold water and then shutting them up 
in a dark box or barrel, might be tried. 


Hernia 1n Corts,—Harp Mitxers.—Will any reader 
of the Farmer please inform me of the most proper method 
to treat cases of exomphalos, or umbilical hernia, in the 
colt? Has any cvte Yankee practiced, with encouraging 
success, the operation of dilating with a bougie the open- 
ing orifice in the cow’s teat ?—Joun M. CrarK, Carthage, 





sweet and of good flayor. 


Indiana. 
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yee ws.—Will some of your cereeupentonts _" 
ther spaying cows is a good practice, an 
form me — it oma be performed How soon 
if $0 . ~ hen had a calf? Will she hold out to as great 
after St she has a calf once a year, or nearly so? What 
the quantity of milk she will give, compared to 
wil should reasonably expect, were she not spayed ? 
ae they more subject to diseases than though the 
~ of nature was not changed? Will they —* 
by with the same chance? —~W., Hornelisviile, N. Y. 


geartxe Co 


(ConN-SHELLER. _Which is the best corn-sheller for a 

= erson to work with, and which does not cost more 
a ie $7? I can get a Yankee Corn-Sheller for 86, 
oe thought perhaps there might be some better one for 
one person to operate.—SuBSCRIBER, Elliot, Me. 

Broom Cory. —I would like to see an article in your 
well-filled and interesting pages, on the manufacture of 
brooms, and also on raising the crop. Most of the west- 
ern brooms get loose on the handle.—S. B., Zippecanoe- 
town, Ind. 
g Svucar Cane. — Will some of your many sub- 
scribers give me information, through your valuable pa- 
per, regarding the manufacture of sugar and molasses 
ion the Chinese sugar cane?—D. M., Chariton, Jowa. 


(HINES 


Prowixa Lanp waite Wer.—Will plowing land while 
wet injure it otherwise than that the trampling of the 
horses may render it so hard that it might be difficult to 
pulverize ?—W. [., Hartwood, Va. 


Ice Hovss.—W ould an ice house answer if placed at the 
end of a vault wholly under ground; or on what _— 
ple is an ice house constructed?—Wa. Brack, Fulton 
House, Pa. _ 

fury Mitxsrs.—Can anything be done to make a cow 
milk more easily, that is now hard to milk = A 


Notices of Books, Pamphlets, &. 


CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP. 
chester. 
Jodge McLagx, of the United States Supreme Court, by 
whom this work was selected from a number of competing 


By Rev. J. Asnwortn, of Ro- 


volumes for a prize of $300, says; “It has high merit, 
and can noi fail to do much good.” The Steuben Farmer's 
Advocate says, “It is adjudged by the most competent to 
be the best work ever written upon this subject.” Sent 
by mail free on the receipt of fifty cents, the retail price, 
by W. J. Moses, publisher, at Auburn, N. Y. 





E. Darrow & Bro., of this city, have imported a large 

number of the Collins Glascow Bibles, with their own im- 

print. There are fifteen different styles of binding, vary- 

ST} cents to $2.50. 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND, and English 
Princesses connected with th + Legal succession of Great Britain. 
By AGNes StercKLaNnp. Vol. & New York: Harper & 
Bro’s. Price $1. 


POPULAR TALES FROM THE NORSE. 
Drsent, D.C. 7 
and diffusion of 
Co ! 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 
light of Republ.can Institutions. By 
10) engravings, New York 

GERALD FITZGERALD, 
author of *< 
Bros. 


ing in price from 








} 
mi Py Grorce Wenner | 

With an introductory Essay on the Origin 
Popular Tales. New York: D. Aprieron & 


as viewed in the 
..(, Apnotr, With 
Bro'’s. Price $2.50. 


1789, 
loux 

sLARPEL & 
he Cherelier.” 
O’Maller,” &c. N 
Price 25 cents, 


’ By Cas. Lever, 
York: Harper & 





miPies 

Part 2d 

ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 
fer general use in Common Sch 
Buo's. Price 50 cents, 


By Wu. C, Fowrer. 
wile. New York: 


Designed 
Harper & 





All the above books are for sale by D. M. Dewry, of | 
this city, or they can be obtained from the respective pub- | 
isher nr il. fe i 
lishers, seni, prepeid by mail, for the price aunexed. | 


much care. 
but we have been at considerable pains to make it as com- 
plete and reliable as possible. 
list of the County Fairs in Canada, but we have been un- 
able to get the necessary information. 


Tennessee, 








Tue following list of Agricultural Fxhibitions to be held 


in the United States this year, has been prepared with 


There may be some omissions and errors, 


It was our wish to give a 














NATIONAL. 
vame. Where held. Date. 
United States........ Chicago, Ill.......... September 12—17. 
Horse Exhibition.... Kalamazoo, Mich....October 11—14 
STATE. 

American Institute... New York........... September 21—23, 
Alabama ........+.- Montgomery......... November 15—18. 
California........ .-. Sacramento.......... September 27—Oct. 6, 
Canada West........ Kingston....... pene “ 27—39, 
Connecticut......... -New Haven ........ October 11—14, 
Illinois ...... 40-0000 Freeport ...4..+..+++ September 5— 9. 
ImGianG...0.sccccces New Albany ........ - 26—30, 
TOWR 2.00 cecccee occ eOMKRIOOER 2.26 2c cscs - 27—30, 
Kentucky .........-- Lexington........... e 13—17. 
Kentucky Central....Danville ............ = 6— 9. 
Kentucky South ..... Glasgow....... dcccee - 27—30. 
Kentucky S’thwest’n. Louisville ........... os 20—24. 
Kentucky North..... Maysville............ “ 13—17 
eee (oD conn cusecene . 20—23. 
Bee THE .oscccesnce Frederick City ...... October 25—28, 
Michigan .. Scsntoweessdesese % 4— 7. 
Missouri .. Pe ae September 26—Oct. 1, 
Missouri, N. W. Dist. .8t. Joseph........... ” 1822, 
Missouri Central..... OS eer October s— & 
Nebraska...... «++ ++-Nebraska City.......September 21—23, 
New Hampshire..... ST cas wameseesae October 5— 7, 
New Jersey ......... Elizabeth ........... September 13—16, 
New York......ses0- OT a October 4— 7. 
OhiO ..... cee ceceee Zanesville.....:...-- September 20—28, 
Pennsylvania........ Philadelphia ........ a 27—30. 
St. Louis Ag. an 

Mechanical Asso- 

GORE oc0000008 .St. Louis, Mo....... . aad 26—Oct. 1. 
Seaboard Ag. Society 

of Virginia and N. 

Carolina ....... «.-Norfolk, Va......... November 8—11. 
South Carolina....... Columbia............November 8—11, 
Southern Central ....Atlanta, Georgia..... October 24—28, 
Tennessee........... Nashville:......:... a 5— 7. 


Middle 


Division.,.........Shelbyville..........September 26—Oct. 1. 


Tennessee, Westerr 





Fe SOTHO. 0.04 ssccccces October 18—22. 
Vermont ...........-. Burlington .......... September 13—16, 
Virginia Central..... Richmond .... ..... October 24—27, 
Virginia Western.... Wheeling Island ....September 183—16, 
Wisconsin...........-Milwaukee.......... = 26—30, 

COUNTY. 
NEW YORK. 
Cayuse. ..cccccseces Te September 14—16. 
Cattaragus..........- Little Valley ........ ” 27—29, 
Chautauque ......--. JamestowD.......... . 13—15. 
Chenango.........-- an “ 21—23. 
Delaware........ oc cBGREVEED cc cccccesce yes 14—15. 
BBR... ccscccocesceees ae . 27—29. 
BSSOE cc ccccccccccccs Elizabethtown....... ® 22—23 
DOUG occ scosceses 0 eee 28—49, 
PERSEED 2.000 cecesces POET ncccccccecsee ad 14—15. 
JeMhereoR. ....2.+e0- Watertown......... « 21—22. 
Livingston .........- PONCHO 2... ccccccce “ 20—-22 
BMGs cccccesenceses ROVE onsoscancece sad 
ee, Serre Rochester ........... “ 
OadiSs. .ccccoceses MB icconsnsenenses « 
QOMRATIR.. 0 0c ccecceces “ 
Onondaga..........- “ 
CREED .00scccescees ; ” 
GIES ccccccocesess Albion a 
Oswego .... - 
OOO 2. cc rcccrcccee Coopertstown,......-- © 
PUREE 0. ccccccccccs Carmel 2.00 ccccccees e 
COE caccestecenss Hempstead........ ee ” 
Rensselaer .......... Lansingburg......... - 
St. Lawrence........ COREG .ccoe cocseces - 
CTE es ccc cccccces We cccccosceses sed 
Saratoga. ... 2... .ceecceeeccccccecccececes - 
REET , RE October 12—14. 
SeeSRSR.....ccrecess BR cn osvescccceses September 28—3:. 
TO cascevesess TURSER.. 02. cccccccess sas 21—23. 
Washington......... BEE cacncempene « 7— 8 
Westchester......... North Salem......... « 20— 22. 
Wyoming ...........0. WETORW .cc0 coscdece “ 27—28. 
Bas tbecdescinteines adaNbeee Sovanure October 12—13. 
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MAINE. Logan..........+6. - Bellefontaine ........ Octobe: — 

Androscoggin ....... onc aniensded October om 6. Licking ttt eeeeeeeees OWOIR 6. ncccccces a Ha 
EL esc enccaked F oe. e “ 7. Lake........+-00.... Painesville.......... & St sds 

Franklin North......Strong..... ... September 9829. Morgan ............. McConnellsville ..... “ 1-14 
Kennebec...... -Readfield...-. 2.2... October 11—13. Montgomery ........ aie “ os pas 
BID <kicacecccnes BEN sccscwenananae “ 18—20. Monroe.............. Woodsfield.......... “ << ee 

Penobscot..........- ON <.cink oxobuareien “ 5— 6. Morrow ............. Mt. Gilead....... 2... “ ._s 
oe Muskingum ......... Zanesville........... “ a , se 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. ae Levessseuee  _. ___ SPRetesess “ +n = — 
Conn. River Valley..Charlestown......... gener = i 2, op oe EEE ee September aT — 
i } BEREIER, ..400 00000008 IN sitsiicsenanae.s = 
Souhegan .........-.- Wilton Center....... aa Marion ene vs ee Green 
MASSACHUSETTS. Macc cncsesceacaen Sarahsville.......... October fy — 
ere er, September 14—15. DONTD  sesvecccccccce Port Clinton......... Se ‘ptember 59 Lt 
Barnstable..........- Barnstable........... October 5— 6. ES cactosnneses phatase, 199, Kanks 
Berkshire .......... Pittsfeld ... oe 5— 7, Preble ........ +++ Re “999g Kook. 
BD san cnenecesnena Danvers ..... cans -Septembe r 28—29. Pickaway CPCROTING . 00 sscccee “ 26—~29 Lae 
SER soccknennnen Greenfield .... ...... 27—28, Putnam ++ -Ollawa............4. . 290, Lee « 
Hampden........... Springfield .......... “ 21—22, Ross ,.....000. ---Chillicothe .......... October 46 Logan 
Hampshire........../ Amherst..........-.- October 13—14. Summit Akron.. ecatesccs © ait | Living 
Hamden East .......! ee . 4— 5. Stark ..........-.006 Canton. . cieindbbenains “ t | Take. 
Housatonic.......... Great Barrington ....September 28S—29, Sandusky ........... Fremont............. | Mascot 
Hampshire, Franklin, ee Tiffln................ September Pan Madis 
EC innhanancauaun Northampton .... ... “ 2S—29, Tuscarawas ......... Canal Dover ........ Mattos 
Middlesex........... a eae “ 28. Trumbull ........... Lacan ee Eee October 12-14 McLe 
Middlesex South..... Framiinghem pe 6 20—21. Union .... ......++.. Marysville ..........8¢ plember 2-3 | Opie. 
Middlesex North..... Lowell .............. « 91. LL See 14~16 Rock 
Martha’s Viny’d we st. Tisbury .............October 11—12. Bowling Green...... October 5~¢ St Cls 
Nantucket .........- Nantucket .... ...... October 12—18. =U wiper r 1 epee re S7. Benga 
Norfolk... ......ccccee ERs cecncncsned September 27—28. “ BT Bool. 
eee aga onen cove October 4 2530 Rebtly 
Worcester..........- QUOOTET. cccscccces Septem er 28— Allee ftark. 
Worcester South..... Sturbridge .......... aga CEN a ~- vay September os. Selb! 
Worcester Nortli..... ee “ 29-90, Berrien ....++++-+---Niles “A “ 29-20, ‘Tare 
Worcester West ..... i iissxntciccaote “ 27. ha eeamnanapt Marshall « we val 
‘ciiueiiiaasiaie Eaton le anknanaeetae Charlotte . 2695" . was 
, ‘ ors MORES 200.0 cocccees int 98 - 
Hardord «2022022. Mardord 222202222. PMP ST gn, | Hillsdale 2°. Hillsdaie Qetober gn | MM 

Middlesex .......... Middletown ......... October —5— 7. oo: SNC eOEE _ Regettaenenaser Odober et 
Windham........... Brooklyn............ September 21—22. rere: en September Par | Colas 
NEW JERSEY. ea Grand Rapids....... S36, ' ~ 
Cumberland. .... ..-. Bridgeton ...........September 28. sagen. -hapacoubaidils ry om he ela October , —*. | Grol 
eee: Gometect .......0..0. October 4— 6, Cea agg om opal eeeene "1 ar > Greet 
Warten .....ccccceee Belvidere...........- 11—14, ~~ gaa ee Cane Bae on 
Oakland ........... PROD sastescecesan " 12-13, Keno 
ee September 91 —22, Sanilac ............- Lexington........... September 27-98 Mani 
Berks ..... 21— Shiawasse........... Corunna............. 29-20, Piero 
Chester “ ary St Joseph Aeanemanded Centerviile oe “ ne 28—$0, Rich! 
Conneaugh Valley ‘Blairev | Rectan October 4— 6. Van Buren..... ooee Paw Paw ........... 2 29—Oct 1 Rock 
Crawford............ Conneautville....... 5— 7. Washtenaw & Wayne Sheb 
Cattaragus........... Little Valley......... September 27—29 Union .........+-. Ypsilanti............ September 28—30, > ac 
A eS: geile 21—22. Washtenaw.......... BER BIO. .0sss0xed Osteber 11—13, Wau 
a eee « 14—15. INDIANA. Wan 
Monongahela ....... Monongahela City...October 5— 7. IT seciadinctcsasincnie’ Lebanon ............ October 18-15 Wau 
Union ......+.-.++++ Lewisburgh ......... ” 6— 8. A Chtciannnanens .Centre Point ........ September 25—30, Wal 
Ono. =e, saintly = pe peenesees " . 21—98, Wint 

BAI. «cs cise sccses West Union......... September 27—30. Cong. Dist. Union... .Kendallville......... Jetober = 67. 
Ashland... ........ Ashland... ........ October 12-14 SEs sneeonnvanes REP «2-020: eae ae Apps 
BETES 00.000: 200008 Jefferson .......0000 September 18—15. ee ee Se te ie 2093, | Boor 
PD cicveneksaewes Georgetown......... “ 6— 9. a eeiatameernenoses ptember 69 | Ball 
Brown (Independent)Ripley .............. « 20—23. Seed ie itt 1415, Bret 
OS ee St. Clairsville........ sg 27—29, omaoel ia ore September 2193, Cerr 
ER ietscncwnndecah Hamilton .... ...... October 4—7. ee ae eee “= 1418 Ceds 
| ape Carrollton ........... “ 25—27. ome 5 ipl dalam Danville Pavewastaene Be 18-16 Dela 
Crawford............ BRIO, «cc ceseseses e 12—14, Joh ee Koos wensies ll. ia 81 24 Floy 
RRR: Springfield .......... «“ 4— 6, ll naga . elaaeaaramag 2 es Har 
ES AE « 4— 6. Se ag nba. s ~ "ep aagaadataiaadae Sis i 9 Han 
Columbiana .........) Yew Lisbon......... September 28—30. M gpa lt if 1 oli  paaaageaie: Septembe: 1924. | Hes 
“\peeees Olive Branch........ 27—30. ATION .... ..e2e200 see MD escesees a or ae low: 
Champaign.......... i cinitmniene “ 27—30, a... ot — October 12 7 ioe 
Pi nets senneauae Wilmington ......... « 15—17. ee ipanaastent. alec " Mah 
Clermont............ tear gg 2 Real tan a“ 7 9, — ~~ = ames eee Scie asiacsialalaiaall Setenien 1ente Mar 
OE are eS « 95—380. er — ce, _ R vill A 30—Sept. 2 Mor 
I cs, is ..-Greenville .......... October 4— 6 Montgomery.......Kusselville........... August 30—Sept. 2, Polk 
Delawecs ........... hinee.......... 11-13. — & Vermillion. a er September | Pow 
Nc sacesuanactiace RN cs crecne-sansel a 14—16, Pah stecceccesere —o ae ae Shel 
| Washington ......... vd ™ 8. — ‘ag wine! o 597 Tar 
ree: Lancaster ........... October 18—15. ~ . Henry, oy yp enesee aad i na 

hi ' » J , 

Se te teeeeee ees  ~ gghta seceeeeeees September — Hancock .........- Knightstown........ September 6— . ’ 
SE snicevwiicn DR coc oncneanaa “ 138—15. eed sees cee ee + ~ > cocesesene = = ° Bou 
Geauga (Free) ...... ee « 25—30. S — mebinews: es sorrel « 20-98 Cen 
Ns cngscnesed Cambridge. ......... « 15—16. Shilivan Carikeie Seat age “ 14-16. , Cle 
BIE cc sccsnceeseae Gallipolis ........... . 15—16. an ee ae a 
Mermiltna vcccceccsccGarthage I «Tete | Warren... 00020 wee 5, TS |S 
Highland ........... Hillsboro............ “ = GR) — - Sameennee ane ba ~~ -e | me 
MEMMCOOK 2... cccecee CC ae October 8— 5. — Columbia City....... “ 14—15, Ker 
) eee eee - 5— 7. WwW ie ieacaahbinee: Bluffton sepameieiag “ Suni, Log 
SED ccnveieehnenie  enieahennis “12-14, atic amin tala 19- cera Me 
Sx avegevensen Steubenville......... September 14—16. MISSISSIPPI. | Me 
aaa Mt. Vernon.......... “ 28—30. ncccccnsnicn’ Hernando........... September 27—29. Nel 
ON ee  ainik aseakoniie a 27—29, | REE Holly ~ =a sansa ae 25—29. Uni 
OE . eee “ 27—20. ME ccenawse aad Aberdeen .. eee 18—20. Wa 
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12-16 ee Ti?’ =e — 
ik Seincctet ......0>««<< ee ve 12—14. Boone . MISSOURI. = 
Had Mt, Sterling.......... 4— T. TN cesccavesan .Columbia..... Se 
_< Mt. Carroll........-- September a Chariton. Piensans aaa ptember 27—80. 
a OT occcentsen! —so. Jen, Ag. Fair. ...Keyteville........... 20—23. 
a i “aoe pon enemnteed Augest 30—Sept. 1. Clinton” Booneville seeeeasees October — 
a **** Charleston ......-. ++ Be em 4— 7. ee emneeers Plattsburg.......... : 8— 8. 
ie “OE... seccues ptember 14-11. Green aeuedenenerend Greenflek soe ean es September 18—16, 
14 nat ER TO = as ringfield ase #380. 
—t Carthage... 620.0... “ Sogn | Howard... Hermann .... ....... oo 
Sgn en Cambridge......... Octob 28—80. | pence Fayette ............. eptember 21—22, 
a1, Hamilton ...+++008* McLeansboro wh Sits o er 14—16. eee be tae as - 18—16. 
1 — 98° Fankakee .-++ see" Soldier Creek Grove. “ 4— 6. Lawrence ........ .. Newark............. - 27. 
639 Reeth veedn oon ncccerecscascesecenseeesens “ 5— f. ai€ =. =. Vernon.......... Oct ; 13—17. 
3), | Tae veveeevereereee’ | ile Sea EI “ > N. W. District....... eset ia er er 4— 6. 
a | Tap cooessooeseeoee® BANE ssn 0000 0s * a 2 Polk piipnemmeanpeen St. Josephs.......... Bepte . 10-18. 
ote Se aimennnenn.o a JOM ses seeeseseeee see niceseccsesseeees September 18-2 
57 a citacomeaael 4— 7. ———_ Bowling Green...... jetober = 4— 
ag a Libertyville. spain des September > Saline. . heneseneeny Sent amps yey ber at 
53), Spi aneptee a ee Si iadainsesowed 
2) ..-Rawardsvillo : “0 anna so. Pent nl September =n 
a | Mattoon......0s0cese +28. Carro! ‘NESSEE. 
— Bloomington ........ . 21—25. i... ee ee Huntingdon . Oo 
ae een eee eee 9c—g0, | Division............. roi... tober 2-20. 
a heen Suthers 4— 6 Pavete, poeneseesoors Jackson ib ereccceces “ 
es "Belleville ........ wad ptember 1 so ganbehebeeae Somerville... : is—98 
= aaa mm a Henry i slinduriicibigobeacbvaili _e.. “ r 2 
: —— tober ,> 7. = ES so -_uampapeeeeee September 27—30. 
Po aetna ‘“ z FREED cone voce os Centar stores October 12—14. 
99 ae Tens September 28—30. Biome onsen core caes Fayetteville......... “ Re 
—80. Shelbyville. . Noe 29—Oct, 1. | Maury... 2220222220. ait “ ae 
39, merece ang ...-October 11—14. eemareorerencoese SoS gga lala “ 18—21, 
Oe | tener oe nes Soptgutber 253-20 M RR Lewis Riscccenenccd tek ane 1 
Tae ~~ pgubgennesanenn “ ~ . > —. Division .... “hetbyrie.:: a e r 3 
90, ; yo eee aroers a ee ~ _ — ee “ 26—Oct 1 
13 pment ‘ 21—28. i October 11—15, 
= oe sain 38—30. Sumner : Memphis. Besvennees - 1M 
: . a taeneeneoomed Jallatin............. = 
~80, Columbia........ ...Portage City ah eee ee tome... -+++ September eek 1. 
2.) adnate. mame enepemnagaaen McMinnville ....... Oc * 1. 
m oe “ 2098. Williatason panes quatiee aera tober 19-21. 
~22, “ 14—16. Wilson............ -Franklin ............ “ a 
2 . 1318. a Lebence eer « a > 
. sean .... Waynesboro... .... a 
= toa —" - 
- —22. . 
~%), Manitowoc .... «+--+ .Manifowoce . 23—24, 
“Oe —... Prescott............- a GE | mann ey ~ cmenan 
1 mates...» -++-Richland Center... ptember 14—15. ae one Bergen, at Byron rede g os sees September 27 98 
~30, | Sheboygan .... +. -. Janesville .......... “ 2S—29. re , at Camden, Oneida Co. O0....0 93. 
| BAD ...s eee " Sheborgan F . 20—22 anaseraga, at D occccccocs 22, 28. 
13. } Bt Croix......... oa Ly n Falls..... “ 14-15, Coventry, at Co ansville, Livingston Co....... October 6 7 
i Wekehe........... Wanker ter eeeceseees “ 20. = Dryden at D wontry, Chenango Co or -epgane 28, 29. 
Wausbara........--- Vaukesha.........+. “ 81. Galen, 3 ryden, ‘Tompkins Co............ 27, 28. 
mt fl Gitte ccaceseaeoe Wanutoma. 14—16 en, at Clyde, Wi Co.... «“ » 2 
* Warpaea .....ccce,WOUPSCR,...s2ccece- October 19-13, Harpersville, at H “Sagittal siealeealataaly ' 93° 99, 
98, — cseicaeiée Elkhorn........... . September 90—21, Hartland, at Hartland Co ille, Broome Co. a SM = 
T. innebago ......+.. ipa = 21—23, ory at Smith’s d Corners, Niagara ( Co.. “ * 31 
6 —"- ° 2993, ae a re Seneca Co y enango Co..... “ 16. » 
19, Appanose ... . OWA. ation tienes « 5, 17. 
4 Bre. soeenenses Ccaterviti nicitare one in On0 Pome Oxford, Co wn toa SO ae. 
5 sewer Raed - sti. tac... 4 
S WUE .....cecccceee Clarksville ......... -September 2495, Sandy Creek, at ~™* rn EE “eane 29, 30. 
a °° 28—29, Skaneateles, at Skaneatel onville, Oswego Co. .Septemb 118. 
oy 98—99. Smithville, at Smithvie ro Onondaga Co..... ember 8 9. 
i. eit | Smyrna, at Smyrna, Chen henango Co........ > = 
2, , 6— 7. Susquehanna Valley at Unie, seseeesececes - i* 15, 
1 aie 4-5 | niom, at A Wallop’ at Atos, WromieeCon.. 20° 30. 
9, Hamilton .......... Son inniceanondad Septemb 6. U on, at Adams, Jefferson Co yoming Co.. “ 29° 98. 
24, Humboldt.......... Webster City........ ts Union, at Medina, Orleans Go... 000... ._ wn 
> - aaeanbabieal Dakota ie AROS Bs ee 19—20. Caton, at Trumansburgh A emake eg adits “ is 15. 
i Daa. one sesmage peceeuaweens “ om . ates, Yates Center, Orioune ~ Tate © a 
. ahaaka............ AritOM.......-. +++ “ ay i ie co emer inh ee as " 
* Mara SS ATB September 1416 | RE aes 
. 2 p eae Jacksonville........ October tnt, VIEW OF - 
16, rn D A le .... 2.46 Septembe: THE MARK 
BP Rowen 2 22°°°"° Monteruma 22220222: aaa ETS. 
4 RS "Shelbyville. earennene 2 oan GENESEE FAR os 
. _ eee “alee 27—28, Rocuest MER OFFICE, 
. . nae ptember 21—22. Mosr of the Grain Markets i er, N. Y., Ave. 22, 1859. 
é a see Gok Bob phocalg eplnnggy te 7 country are still in a very 
— NeW 
2. Ce Pere Wheat had declined recently to a met especially — Flour sand 
6. — faeenonnanees Danville Vigoss September s— 9 tendency has been again a ow figure. The downward 
6. Saipan Winch bnecedoneuced 0. which ha’ rrested by one of those fitfa 
0. — isiaisharaneinseii pon oo eecccceee August 30- = ; ve so frequently occurred durin ne changpe 
T. enderson and ee ee October ent 4, | rapid advance of 250 to 50e per bbl w the present year, and & 
. fo ss ing rise in the price of Wheat, ne on Flour, and a correspond- 
4 Coccogececs Vv 
: ae ae refi 
ihe aren able. A rea ined, is scarcel 
--Raseelville.. 27—Oct. 1. ction may be expected cely prob- 
' seosenvi Qetaber 11—14, Wheat crop in America has meee ed at an early period. The. 
a monies ——erreoeseoe ptember 27—30, quality i secured in good condi 
. “ 27—30 yis reported good, and the yield ab a ition, the 
“ 12-16. therefore, that moderately low prices antes, wows comm, 
20—33. unless an activ must rule for the next 
« e export demand sh year, 
+7. duced shoul should arise, or the 
id fall much below the estimated quantity pro- 
amount. In Eng- 
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storms of rain and hail. 
had a bad effect in ripening the grain prematurely. The same 
remarks will apply to France and some other parts of Continental 


Europe. Much grain of inferior quality will result from the large 


quantity beat down by the storms. Potatoes are badly diseased 
in many places, and the evil is extending itself. Nevertheless, 


with a large stock of old grain still on hand, and a fair prospect | 


of an average crop, in regard to both quantity and quality, in 
some eo -ntries, aud an abundance in others, prices had a down- 
ward teadency, rather than otherwise, at the latest dates. There 
is thercfure seareely a probability of a foreign demand, except at 
Farmers may feel reluctant to sell now, but a more 
Coarse grain is much lower. 


a low price. 
favorable time may not soon occur. 
Corn and Oats Barley and Rye dull. 

In the Provision Markets, Pork is much depressed. 
The demand is 


in fair request. 


large stock on hand, holders are anxious to sell. 
quite moderate ; and as the season is advanced, prices still tend 
downward, Beef is declining, irregular in price, and slow of 
sale. Other articles in this department are in fair request, at 
steady prices, with a moderate supply. 

The supply of Beef Cattle is equal to the demand, but the qual- 
Prime grades are in request at full prices. Sheep 


Swine plenty 


ity is inferior. 
and Lambs are in good supply at steady prices. 
and lower. 

The demand for Wool is not active, but, as holders are firm, 
prices are well sustained. At the late fair in Cieveland, good 
samples met with @ ready sale at high rates in comparison with 


those paid in msny markets during the early part of the season. 


ROCHESTER MARKET.—Aug. 22. 


Transactions in produce are so limited that it is not easy to give 


exact quotations, Flourand Grain have declined materially since 
our last report. Potatoes are lower and supply good. In ot.er 


matters, there is not much change. 

FLOUR—Market inactive but steady. Superfine from red 
wheat, $1.50@85; extra do.. $5.59; white wheat extra, $6@6 5". 

GRAIN—White wheat, $1.10@$1.25; red do., 90c@$1.10.— 
Corn, 65e. Oats, 85e. Barley, 56¢e@60ce. Rye, 6c. 

PROVISION*—Mess Pork, $18.00@$19.00. Hams, 10c@l11c. 
Shoulders, Te@Se. Lard, 12¢c. Butter, Ibe. Cheese, 9@liec. 
Eggs, 12. Potatoes, 37ge@44e. Dressed hogs, 64¢e@Te per Ib. 

CATTLE MARKET—Beef Cattle, live weight, $3@%5. Calves 
$3@36 per head. Sheep, $2@$4 per head. Lambs, $1.25@2.25 
each. 

W0OOL—None offering. 





It is worth 35e@50e per Ib. 





NEW YORK MARKET.— Aug. 22. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—Moderate demand for Flour. Super- 
fine State, $42 @$4.50; extra do, $4.50@$4.75; Western super- 
fine, $4.2. @$#4.5v ; extra do, $4.55@$6.10; Ohio round-hoop, $4.90 
@5.10 for interior, and $5.15@$5.8" for fair to good shipping 
brands. Southern Flour steady; Baltimore superfine, $4.75@%5; 
extra do., $5.50@$5.874¢ ; Brandywine, $5.25@5.75 ; Georgetown, 
$5.15@36 25; Petersburg city, $550@$7; Richmond city, §6@$7: 
Galego, $875. Canadian, $4.5°@$5.70 for the range. Rye flour 
steady at $3.50@ 4.25 for fine and superfine. Corn meal firm ; 
Jersey, $3.99: Brandywine, $4.1'@$4.15; puncheons, $19@19.50. 

GRAIN—Wheat in fair demand with limited supply; new 
white, $1.23@81.45. according to quality ; Southern red, $L.15@ 
$1.26; Western red, $1@$1 10; Chicago spring, 70c@T5c. Rye 
firm at TSe@S0ce. Barley quiet at 58e@6Se. Corn scarce; Weat- 
ern old mixed, 78e@0e; new do., 82c; Southern rourd yellow, 
85c in store. Oats more active; Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- 
vanin, 33¢@3ic ; State, Western, and Canadian, 88c¢@43c. i 

SEEDS—Clover, 8e@9XK~ per «>. ‘Limothy, $2 for mowed; 
$2.37 ¥@42.75 for reaped, per bushel. Red top, $2.623¢@2.S73¢ 
per five bushel bag. . 

PROVISIONS—Pork quiet; mes, $13.50@$14.00; thin do., 
$12.74; clear Western, $16@$17; prime, $9 75@310. Beef dull; 
country mess, $7@$8; country prime $5.50@$6; wi stern re- 
packed, $S@$11;: extra ess, $12@$13. Beef hans, $15@$18 
for Stute and Western. Bacon quiet. Hams, pickled, 84c@9Xc; 
dry salted, 8e@8'<ec; pickled shoulders. 64¢@64%c; dry salted, 
6e@b'¢e. Lard, YY yce@lile. Butter—Ohio, 13¢@lTe; State, 18e 
@ tie: Grange county, 22@%e. Cheese, S¥c@I ve. 

CATTLE MARKET—Beef Cattle—low grades plenty and ex- 
tremely dull; good and fair qualities sell at fair rates; first quali- 
ty, 9¢ce@19e: medium, 8ce@Iec; ordinary, 5e¢e@ic; extra good, 
10}¢e. Veal Calves, 64¢¢ per Ib. live weight. Sheep and Lambs 
—eXtra quality are worth 10c per Ib. net; inferior, $1.50@$3 each. 
Hoes dull at 5e@53ge per Ib. live weight. 

WOGL—Americaa n:tive to fall-blood, 40c@5i5e; choice se- 
lected lots, 57c@62e ; 
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The intense beat of the weather also has | 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKET. —Aug, 20 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Market dull. ; 
| ground do. from new wheat, $5.50; extra d x on 
more sellers than buyers at these rates, te Fe GMs, Wig 
per bbl, Corn Meal $3.624¢ for Pennsylvania. 7 dull at Bn 
GRAIN—Wheat in moderate demand at $1.9 @91.32 
| and $1.2: @$1.22 for red. Rye. 78e for old Pennsy|yeni for whi. 
for new Delaware. Corn, Tic@7Se for Detaw are snd Pet Te 
nia yellow. Oats, Sic@38e for old Pennsylvania: - enney 
new Southern, . May O88 
SEEDS—Clover, $550@5.75; Flax see —_ 
2.50@$2.75 per bushel. ' eed, $1.68; Timoy 
PROVISIONS—City Mess Beef, $16.50@.17.50, } 
936 c@IXe; Shoulders, 7 if @i Ye; Hams, 1le@ i . 


Old superfine, 95. 4 


In. 
CGD dte fy 


34CON—siden 





2c, pls ’ 
Lard dull at 10%c@11\¢e for tierces and barre's: Pm at Caney 
kegs. Butter 1le@12c for prime lots, » 2 AG 20 fy 


11c@12e per dozen. Cheese, W@Y5e, 
CATTLE MARKET—The price of Beef Cattle , 
ward ; sales at 7¥c@1e per ie for codinany enna dow. 
Lambs active at T}4gc@sige per Ib. net. Cows, ry @ $i ae an 
ing to quality. een, Rccort. 
WOOL—Common to half-blood and fine fleece 
from 38¢ to 45c@55c per Ib. . 


Prices range 


| 
| . R eery-my MARKET. — Aug, 22, 
FLOUR—Market firm, with fair demand. Sale: 

| State at $3.25@ $3.75; extra do., $4.50; superfine Wess 

| extra do., $4.75@$5; double extras, $5@$5.37 &, i y $4.50; 

| GRAIN—Wheat firm, with a moderate demand, Ol 
spring, 6% ; unsound winter, 75; No, 1 new spring 

| Ohio, $1.°5@ $1.06 ; " 


| $1.15@$31.55. 


standard 
good to choice white Ohio and tad 
Corn steady with a fair demand at 67@ 6x. : Be 
ley, 50c for new. Rye, 65c. Oats quiet at 31¢@32%, 4 
PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $14 @ $15 for light and b 
Shoulders, Sc. Hams, 9}3¢e@10c for plain, and 10e@1¢ “ed, 


sugar-cured. Lard, 11yc@l1lyec. Butter, 16c@lse. ¢ 
64c@T Ke. “3 ees, 


CHICAGO MARKET. — Aug, 19. 

FLOUR—With large receipts, holders are disposed to make 
some concession. Sales at $3.80@4.25 for good brands of sprit 
and $5.25@%5.50 for winter, in small lots to the trade, ™ 

GRAIN--Wheat--new winter not active: No, 1 white, gig 
$1.05; No. 2do., 80c in store; No.1 red, Siv@SS8e; No, % dy. 
T0e@TSe: rejected winter. 60e: No. | new spring. 73e@7ée: No 
2 do., 65e@6se ; rejected do.. 52e@53e ; dull. Corn, Cie Bre for 
No. 1,and 58e for No. 2 in store. Oats in good supply and lower 
sales at 25c in store and 27c on boatd. Barley unsettled; No.) 
40c. Rye steady; No. 1, 56c; No. 2, 5%. Beans dull at HQT 

SEEDS—Timothy in good demand at $!.75@1.30 for new erm 

PROVISIONS—Mess Pork. $15.75@$16. Bacon firm: Ham, 
91¢ce@10%e: Shoulders, 7e@T ie. Lard, M¥e@lle. Baier in 
good request at 13ce@l4e for choice; common dull at %@i® 
Cheese quiet at Te@be for Ohio; 8e@10c for Hamburgh. Egy 
plenty and very dull at 7c. Potatoes firm at Sic@bve, 

POULTRY—Spring Chickens, $1.75@$2 per doz. Live Tw. 
keys, 7e@Sc per Ib. 

HIDEs—Green city, 634@ic; do. country, 734; salt, 8Kc@ie, 
flint, 15e@1Te. : 

CATTLE MARKET- -Beef Cattle—Extra quality, $2.7 @%% 
common to medium, $1.75@#2.50. Sheep—first quality, Pug 
$3.75. Fat Hogs dull at $5 25 gross. 

WOOL--Market firm at 35c@45c for common to full blood. 


CINCINNATI MARKET. — Aug. 20. 

FLOUR—Market firm at $4.60 for superfine, anc $5 for exin:; 
closing without activity. 

GRAIN—Prime white wheat, $1@#105; choice white, for sed 
$1.08@$1.10@$1.12; prime red, 97c; commen do., Se. Com 
firm at SUc for mixed ; 82e@S85e for prime white. Bye steady a 
72c@T8e. Barley, 58e@60c. Oats dull at 40e@42c. 

SEEDS—An active speculative demand, Clover, $5.60, Tin- 
othy, $2.35@$2.50. Flax, $1.10. 

PROVISIONS—Mess Pork, $14.25@914.50. Bacon—sides, &@ 
9%c; shoulders, 6¢@7c ; hams, 93¢c@104¢c¢ for common, 1ke@ 
12¢ for sugar-eured. Lard, 10\5ge@1l4e. Butter—Choice Wer 
ern Reserve, 16c@17ec; prime Ohio, 14e@!6e. Cheese, 8@5\¢ 
for Western Reserve, and 10c for English dairy. 

HIDES—Green, 7c; green salted, 73gc@S8c; dry salted, lieg 
16c; flint, 16e@17e per Ib. 

HA Y--Timothy, $16@$17 per ton for prime. 

CATTLE MARKET--Beef Cattle, $2.25@ $3.75 per owt. grow: 
supply equal to the demand. Sheep, #1.5 @%3.50 each ; scarce 
Hogs, $5@85.50 per cwt. gross fur good to prime fat ; stock sells 
$41@ 34.25. 

WOOL—Prices range from 80c to 50c, according to quality. 


TORONTO MARKET.— Aug. 22. 

FLOUR—Market somewhat better. Sales No. 1 superfine’ 
$4.50; fancy. $4.75; extra, $5. 

GRAIN—Wheat in active demand at $1@$1.13 for the rangt 
of qualities. Barley, 60c@62c. Peas, 50c@5ic. Oats, Ale fe 
heavy new. Rye, 60c. 

PROVISIONS—Bacon. 9@93c. Hams, smoked, 10c@ile 
not smoked, 9ce@9¥c. Butter—fresh not plentiful ; it is worth 1% 











—0e; No. 1 tub, 18¢; No. 2do., 10c@llc per lb. Chess 
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So = ae - 
at 8e@10%e per lb. Potatoes abundant am good 
— My oot Dressed hogs, 6e@63gc per Ib. 
as 1 LE MARKE!—Market well supplied with beef; first 
- gi.cu; second do, $3.50@$4, Calves, S8@Ss. Sheep 
oontifl ‘at $2@$3 each. Lambs, $1.25@$1.75 each. Beef hides 
- per Ib. Calf skins, 10c per Ib. 
vOL—Steady at 2Te@2e per lb. 
HAY—Scarce. $:2@2v per ton. 
sTRAW—Scarce at $12 per ton. 


LIVERPOOL MARKET.— Aug. 6. 
AND MEAL—Western canal Flour, $5.04@ $5.52; 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Ohio, $5.52@%6 24: Canadian, $5.76 
24; sour, $4.50@5.28. Corn Meal. $4.32@ $4 56 per bbl. 
Or alN—Asmerican white wheat, $1.44@$1.58; red do, $1.26@ 
ry 4g. Canadian white, $1.88@$1.42; do, red, $1.22@ $1.80. In- 
Sian coru—white, $1.05@$1.14; yellow, S6ce@%We; mixed, 86c@ 
88e. All per bush, of 6 Ibs. 
WOOL—Ranges in price from 12c to 40c per Ib. 


LONDON MARKET. — Aug. 8. 
FLOUR—American sour, $5.28@ 36.00 ; sweet, —. 
GRALN— Wheat—American white, $1.26@$1.44; do red, $1.26 
@f1.88. Indian corn—-white, 93e@9%6e; yellow, 96ce@99c, per 


lbs. . eo 
© o0L—Market active and firm. Domestic ranges from 2S8e¢ 


wdc per Ib. 
BRIGHTON CATTLE MARKET. — Ang, 18. 
At market, 1600 Beeves, 400 Stores, 5000 Sheep and Lambs, 1000 


FLOUR 


e. 

Be RICES — Market Beef — Extra. $8.00@ $0.00: First quality, 
$7.75; Second. $6.75; Third, $5.00. Working Oxen—$l0'@ 
$130. Milch Cows — $39 @ $40: Common, $19 @ $20. Veal 
Calves—$3.00@36.00. Yearlings—39@12. Two Years old—-$17 
@$2t. Three Years old—$z8@$32. Hides—7'¢ce@7%e per lb. 
Calf Skins — 12c @ 18¢ per lb. Tallow—7 @i}ge. | Sheep and 
Lambs—$1.00@81.50; extra, $2.00@$3.00  Pelts—$0.56@ 30.62. 
gwine—W holesale, 63g. Pigs, 64g. Ketail. 6&@se. Fat Hogs, 6% 

Bawarks.—The market to-day is oversto ked, and poor qual- 
ities ere lower; extra beef remains about the same as last week. 
Sheep and Lambs are poor, and sell at a low price. Swine dull. 

Beeves are sold here by the head, at prices per Ib. equal to the 
estimated weight of beef in the quarter, together with the fifth 
quarter, or the hide and tallow, at the same price, at a shrinkage 
from live weigat agreed on by the parties—from 28 to 34 per cent. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A rew short advertieements of interest to farmers—and only 
such — will be inserted ia the Genesee Farmer for twenty cents 
a lime, or $2 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. To 
secure insertion, they should be sent in by the 15th of the previous 
month. The Furmer has large lists of subscribers in every State 
end Territory, and in ali the British Provinces, (It has nearly 
$000 subscribers in Canada West alone.) There is no better or 
cheaper medtum for advertising everything of general interest to 
tural residents in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
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THE NEW GRAPES. 

AVING fine facilities for pro aquting. we are prepared to 

furnish UNUSUALLY RiFTY AND VIGOROUS 
PLANTS of all the new hardy Grapes, consisting in part of 





Delaware,.......... $3 each. Concord,...........$1 each, 
i cieiunesene a Hartford Prolife,... 1 “ 
Diana, ... SC cts.to1 “ , ee . > 
Rebecca, ........... 1 « Union Village,..... 3 © 
Garrigues,.......... . * 


For a more extended list, see Catalogue. These will be secure- 
ly packed and delivered at the Express Office in Rechester, at 
the above prices. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Can now be furnished, securely packed, for fall planting. A large 
and complete assortment. 

HOOKER—The best for family use. Price $2 per hundred ; 
gt thousand, 

WILSON'S ALBANY—$1.50 per 100; $10 per 1000; besides 
more than 25 other kinds. 

2 OUR GROUNDS COMPRISE NEARLY TWO HOUN- 
DRED ACRES. We have constantly on hand, and are able to 
supply, every variety of Nursery productions, of the most thrifty 
growth. Send/for.a Descriptive Catalogue. 

H. E. HOOKER & O0.. 
_ Sept.— 2 Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Russia OR BASS MATS — Selected expressly for budding 

\ and tying. GUNNY BAGS, TWINES, HAY ROPE, &e., 

suitable for Nurserymen and Fermers, for sale in Joisto suit, by 
D. W. MANWARING, Importer, 





Sept, 1859.—1y* 248 Front Street, New York. 


ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
HE subscriber takes pleasure in offering to the public, for the 
coming fal! trace, an unusually fine stock of Nursery Trees, 
Plarts, Vines, &c., consisting in part of 
APPLES, PEARS, PEACHES, CHERRIES, PLUMS, 
BLACKBERKIES, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, 
CURRANTS, GOOSEB! RRIES, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 
CLIMBING VINES, 
APPLE and CHERRY STOCKS, 
and a great variety ef other stwff. 

DWARF PEAR TREES. — Our stock of Dwarf Pears com- 
prises all the most popular varieties, and the specimens are of re- 
markably fine growth. 

PEACH TREES.—A large assortment~healthy and vigorons. 

APPLE STOCKS.—100,000, two years old. Strong. 

GRAPE VINES.—Strong two years old plants of Isabella, 
Catawba, and Clinton; fine one year old plants of the most valaa- 
ble new hardy native sorts, such as Concord, Diana, Delaware, 
Rebecca, Northern Muscadine, Union Village, To Kalon, 
Hartford Prolific, Raabe, Emily, Clara, Logan, Garrigues, 

fing, &e., &e. 

REBECCA GRAPE VINES.—We can fornish a limited anm- 
ber of extra strong one year old vincs of this sort, at $2 each. 
Very fine vines, not so strong as the preeeding, but larger than 
they have usually been sent out, at $1 each. Delawareand Logan 
vines, $3 each. All others mentioned above, $1 each. 

FOREIGN VINES.—Strong plants of the most reliable sorts 
for the cold vinery, at 50 cents each, or $5 per dozen. 

Orders or correspondence should be addresved to the snbscriber. 

Catalogues sent to all applicants remitting a stamp tor pee 
ment of postage. [It] C. W. SEELYE, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOREIGN GRAPES for VINERIES 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 


I AVE now ready for sending out, a fine stock of Grapes for 

Vineries—strong, healthy vines, in pots—raised from eyes. 
They mainly consist of the leading kinds, bat include a moderate 
supply of the most celebrated new varieties, such as 


Muscat Hampure, 

Srockwoop GoLpen Hampure, 
Lavy Downs, 

Caywapian CHIEF, 

Muscat St. Laurent, 

Muscazr Orrongi, &c., &. 

Plants carefully packed and forwarded at any moment. 

For full and detailed information respecting the stock, prices, 
terms, &c., we refer to the following catalogues, which will be sent 
gratis, prepaid, to all who inclose one stamp for each: 

No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 

No. 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses 
&e., &c. 

No. 3—Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Greenhouse and Bed- 
ding Plants, &e. 

No. 4—Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealers, and others 
who purchase large quantities. 

KLLWANGER & BARRY, 
Sept. 1859.—1t, Mount Ilope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 








Iron Finger Nails for Husking Corn. 


“OULD’S CELEBRATED HUSKING TIIIMBLE is ac- 
Gr knowledged the best invention of the age for protecting the 
tingers and facilitating the operation of Husking Corn. 

The following letters are samples of thousands now in our pos- 
session, Rea. them. 


THE HUSKING THIMBLES CAN’T BE BEAT. 
Tro, Crawford Co., Ohio, Nov. 8th, 1858. 

Messrs Gouin & Co.: Inclosed I send you $1 for six pairs of 
your husking thimblea. I bought a pair of you last fall. and have 
used them for husking ever since. They outwear anything of the 
kind I have ever seen, and for husking they can’t be beat. 

Respectfully yours, Wy Morrow. 
THEY ARE BETTER THAN ANY MACHINE. 
Hiiianoro, Montgomery Co., l., Nov. 27, 1858. 

J. H. Goutp & Co., Alliance, Ohio—Sirs: Inclosed I send you 
one dollar.for six sets of your Husking Thimbles, of the sizes rep- 
resentet! by the measures inclosed. I used a pair of them last 
year. I prefer them to all the great, smadl, or little giant Corn- 
Huskers. Yours truly, A. H. Baru. 

We send by mail, post-paid, six sets of these Thimbles for $1, to 
any post office address in the United States; by Express, fifty sets 
for $5. Circulars for one stamp. Agents wanted. Address 

Sept.—It J. H. GOULD & CO., Alliance, Ghie. 





YOR SALE. —Wild Turkeys domesticated. Also, large breed 
I of common Turkeys. Also. a large variety of Fancy Peul- 
try, all full-blooded. 8 SMITH, Darien Depot, Conn. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
FOR THE AUTUMN OF 1859. 


WLLWANGER & BARRY have the pleasure of announcing, 

‘4 as usual, an immense stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
Shrubs, and Plants, for the ensuing Fall trade, and solicit early 
orders. In every department the stock is of the finest description, 
vigorous, healthy, and beautiful. The utmost pains have been 
taken by the proprietors personally, and their assistants, to insure 
accuracy; and to this point, and the general excellence of the 
stock, E. & B. solicit especial attention. Prices moderate and 
terms liberal, as will be seen by reference to the Priced Cata- 
Jogues named below. Parties interested are invited to examine 
the stock in the grounds, and e«nsult the Priced Catalogues, be- 
fore purchasing elsewhere. The 

FRUIT DEPARTMENT 

Embraces STANDARD FRUIT TREES for Orchards, embra- 
cing all the most esteemed and valuable sorts for different parts 
of the country. 

DWARF TREES, for Gardens—All the best varicties adapted 
to garden culture in this form. 

GRAPES—Hardy varieties, including all the new ones worthy 
of cultivation. (See Special Advertisement.) 

GRAPES—Foreign, for vineries, including the Muscat, Ham- 
bro’, Stockwood Golden Hamburg, Lady Downs, and other new 
celebrated sorts. 

STRAWBERRIES—AIl the American and Foreign varieties 
of proved excellence in this country. 

BLACKBERRIES—Dorchester and New Rochelle or Lawton ; 
of the latter, a great stock of strong plants. 

GOOSEBERRIES—The best English sorts, and a great stock 
of the American Seedling, that bears wonderful crops azd is ex- 
empt from mildew. 

CURRANTS—White Grape, (the largest and best white Cur- 
rant,) Cherry, Victoria, &c., &c. 

ENGLISH FILBERTS and SPANISH CHESTNUTS. 

F1GS—Several finest sorts. 

RHUBARB—Linneus, Giant Victoria, and several new and 
fine English sorts. 

Fruit Trees for Orchard Houses. 

DWARF MAIDEN TREES, of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, 
Apricot, &c., of the newest sorts for pot culture or orchard houses. 
Suitable selections made by E. & B., if desired. 

ORNAMENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

The stock in this department is the largest and best we have 
ey e before offered, aud embraces everything desirable, new and 
old, among 

DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES, Weerrne Trees, 
RvsRGREEN Trees, Frowertne Suruss, CioBsrve Sarves, 
Kosrs, Pzonnies, Dantas, Poiexes, and all the most Orna- 
mental Border Plants. 

BULBOUS ROOTS—Including Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Lilies, Gladiolus, &c., &c. 

Stocks for Nurserymen. 

PEAR SKEDLINGS, our own growth, 1 and 2 years. 

MAZZARD CHERRY, 1 yéar. 

MAHALEB do. 1 and 2 years. 

QUINCE STOCKS, 1 year from cuttings 

For full and detailed information respecting the stock, prices, 
terms, &c., we refer to the following Catalogues, which will be 
sent gratis, prepaid, to all who inclose one stamp for each: 

No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits, 
No. 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses 





&ce., &e. 
No. 3—Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-House and Bed- 
ding Plants, &c. 
No. 4—Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealers, and others 
who purchase in ae quantities, 
-LLWANGER & BARRY. 
Sept., 1859.—1t 


Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 
SUGAR AND MOLASSE 
From the Sorgho and Imphee. 
™ best directions to sugar makers, and all who grow or use 
these new Sugar Canes, may be found in 
OLCOTT’S SORGHO AND IMPHEE, 


A new edition of which is just published, with a supplement, giv- 
ing new and valuable statistics and experiments by J. 8. Loven- 
ix@ in 1858. 





Semt by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 

Ge A Catalogue of one hundred Agricultural Books sent free 
to any address. A. 0. MOORE & C9., 

Agricultural Book Publishers, 

149 Fulton street, New York. 
~OMBRERO GUANO,—S0 per ceat. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 
\) ‘Try five bags this fall on an acre of your poorest land, or 
Winter Wheat. Send or write for a circular and certificate from 
those who have used it. Sold at $30 per ton 2000 lbs.—14 bags to 
ton. WOOD & GRANT, New York. 

Sept —2i* WM. A. MARTIN & OO,, New York. 


September, 1859 —1t 





SS 
Ss. MOULSON 


OFFERS, AT THE 


OLD ROCHESTER NURSERIEgs 
AT ROCHESTER, N.y,, ° 
A* extensive and healthy stock of Fruit and 


and Shrubbery, comprising 
APPLES, standard and dwarf; 


Ornementa) Trees 


PEARS do. do. including so: 
large, suitable for immediate fruiting; © come oxive fas an 
PEACHES ; 
PLUMS; 
CHERRIES, dwarf and standards; 
QUINCES ; 


NUTS, including Walnuts in two varieties, Ches: 
berts in several varieties ; . ints and i. 
GRAPES—Poreign varieties for glass structures, and hard 
rieties for out-door culture, including the especially new an 
hardy varieties Delaware and Rebecca; ad 

BLACKBERRIES and RASPBERRIES; 
GOOSEBERRIES, in many varieties, inclusive of th " 
varieties, which never mildew, and are particularly poednation 

CURRANTS, in many varieties, including Attractor a fae 
white, and La Versailles and Cherry, large reds; : 
RHUBARB—Giant, Victoria, and Linneeus. 

The Ornamental Department contains, among 
DECIDUOUS TREES, a fine collection of Elms, Maples, 
nolias, Thorns, ae Ash, &¢., &e.; and among * 
EVERGREEN TREES, a large stock of Spruces, ( , 
Pines, Arbor Vitzeas, &e. i “ a » Cota, Fin, 

The DECIDUOUS SHRUBBERY has among it every 
ble hardy item, inclusive of Weigelas, Spirezas, Deutzia, &¢,, also 

ROSES. 

Among BULBOUS and TUBEROUS ROOTS, are th 
Lilies in four varieties, Dahlias, Tulips, Hyacinths, tty 

An Inventory Catalogue of all the stock (except items of su 
ages as are usually purchased by nurserymen only) sent gratis w 
all applicants forwarding a stamp for prepayment. —Sept—it 


GENESEE VALLEY NURSERIES, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 


\ E solicit the attention of those who are about to plant, to our 
extensive stock of Standard and Dwarf Apples, Pear, 
Cherries, and Plums; of Standard Peaches, Nectarines, Grapes 
Currants, Gooseberries, Raspberries, Strawberries, Blackberries 
Miscellaneous Fruits, Esculent Roots, Fruit Tree Stocks, &e., &¢. 
In the Ornamental Department, to our Roses of different classes, 
Deciduous and Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, Climbing Plans, 
Peonias, Phioxes and other Herbaceous Plants, Bulbous Flower 
Roots, Plants for Hedges and Screens, Greenhouse and Hothouse 
Plants, Bedding Plants, as Dahlias, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Gerapi- 
ums, &c., &c. 

All persons who may think fit to give us an order, can 
upon being honorably dealt with, and that no pains will be spared 
ogre entire satisfaction to the purchaser. 

Ye would here mention that our Nurseries contain at the pres 
ent time THREE HUNDRED ACRES, which will enable ust 
furnish the entire orders of our customers, 

No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2—Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, &c. 

No. 8—Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Verbenas, Green- 
house Plants, &c. 

No. 4—Whaolesale Catalogue or Trade List. 

No. 5—Descriptive Catalogue of Flowering Bulbs. 

All communications promptly attended to. 

Address A. FROST & ©0., 

September, 1859.—1t Rochester, N. Y. 








TO NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS, 


LOUIS LEROY, 
OF THE 
GRAND JARDIN NURSERIES 
At Angers, France, 
EGS to announce that he is prepared to fill orders for Fruit, 
Forest, and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, &c. Catalogues 
of the prices current, embracing shipping charges and all other 
needful information, may be had on applica ion to 
PAUL BOSSANGE, 59 Liberty street, New York. 


300.000 


PLUM TREES.—Mesers. C. REAGLES & 808 


solieit the attention of Nurserymen, Planters, and 





the largest ever offered in the United States. 
One year, 8 to 5 feet,.....-..- $25 per 100; $225 per 1000, 
Two years, 4 to 6 feet,....... eo ¢ s006—C® 
Three to four years, 6 to8 ft... 45 “ 4ao0C* 
N. B.—These trees are budded on plum stocks. Send fora De 





scriptive Catalogue. ©. REAGLES & SON, 
’ 1850.2 Union Nurseries, Schenectady, Nv ¥. 


Dealers in Trees, to their immense stock of Plum Trees, by fr | 
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PRATT’S 
Patent 


SELF-VENTILATING 
Covered Milk-Pan. 


This is an enclosed milk-pan, 80 ar- 
ranged as to secure the supply and 
—- of = nee for the — 
" ing of the cream. By reference to the engraving, 
Py ay the pan has a cover; around the lower rim 
a ‘his cover are several minute perforations for the air to enter, 
po at the top of the chimney, (as it may be called,) which rises 
the center of the cover, is another series of erforations for 
oe ait to escape. When new milk is placed in this pan, the 
solder external air presses in through the lower range of per- 
forations in the cover, and forces the warm air out through the 
rforations above, thus producing the required circulation. 
is circulation of air will diminish, as the cooling process goes 
put not cease ; for, gases being evolved in the production of 
om their lightness will still cause the air to draw in through 
the jower perforations, and so continue the process of ventilation, 
The value of this new milk-pan will be at once apparent. 
Dairymen often have great difficulty in protecting their open 
from gaats, flies, rats, mice, snails, lizzards, &e., &c.; and 
¥ can not cover them, because, if the air is shut out, the cream 
will not separate from the milk. : 
But not alone to dairymen is the invention of value. In every 
family milk is used ; and with one or more of these self-ventila- 
the best condition for raising cream is secured. Cov- 
ered, and set upon a shelf, or the cellar floor the pan is entirely 
‘trom molestation. During the time that the patent was 
pending, in 1858, this Milk-pan was exhibited at the U. 8. Agri- 
caltaral Fair, held at Richmond, Va.; at the Pennsylvania State 
Fair, held at Pittsburgh ; and at the New Hampshire State Fair, 
held at Dover. In each case a DIPLOMA was awarded. 


ARTHUR, BURNHAM, AND GILROY, 
Sotze MANUFACTURERS, 
117 and 119 South Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also, Manufacturers, under the Patent, of “ Taz Ory Dominxton” 
Corres Pot, and Artuur’s Se.r-Sea.ine Frurt-Cansand Jars. 
August, 1859.—2t 


POUGHKEEPSIE SMALL FRUIT NURSERY. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


ILSON’S ALBANY, HOOKER, PEABODY, McAVOY’S 
SUPERIOR, and all the leading choice varieties, at 50 
ets. per dozen; $1.50 per hundred; $10 per thousand. 
HOVEY, and all the old favorite varieties, at $1 per hundred ; 
r thousand. 

RIOMPHE DE GAND, TROLLOP’S VICTORIA, VI- 
COMPTE HENRICART DE THURY, OMER PACHA, SIR 
HARRY, SWAINSTONE SEEDLING, &c., the choicest for- 
“2 varieties, at 75 cts. per dozen; $2.50 per hundred. 

he undersigned devoting his persona! attention to the cultiva- 
tion of the above, purchasers may rely on plants being vigorous 
and true to name. 

Plants packed with great care for any distance, 
Send for a catalogue. EDWIN MARSHALL, 
au2t Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Also a fine stock of LINN ZUS RHUBARB for sale. 


MSLOpEONS — THE “TREBLE FORTE” STOP.—A new 
and admirable improvement has just been effected in the 
Melodeons of MASON & HAMLIN. It consists in the “treble 
forte” stop, or a stop by means of which the treble part of the in- 
strument may be increased in power, while the bass remains 
subdued. The advantage of this stop is found in the perform- 
ance of solo passages where it is desirable that prominence should 
be given to the treble notes. The house of MASON & HAM- 
LIN has received, since 1856, for nest Melodeons and Harmoni- 
ums, no less than Twenty Gold and Silver Medais and Diplomas 
from various State Fairs and Societies throughout the country. 
I oo. «id bake anata en $60 to $200 
eee $200 to $500 
Descriptive Catalogues sent on application 
MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Maas., or 
aust CHICKERING & SONS, 694 Broadway, New York. 


Lawton Blackberry Plants. 
Address WILLIAM LAWTON, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Cireulars Promptly Forwarded. 














au3t 


Fass FOR SALE. —I offer for sale 1550 acres of rich and 
productive land, upon navigable waters, in Stafford county, 
Va. which would make four good farms, and would be sold at 
the following prices: Farm No. 1, at $16 per acre; No. 2, at $12; 
No. 8, at $7.50; No. 4, at $5. For tformation, address me at 
Accokeek P.O., Stafford Co., Va. jy8t JOHN MINOR, M. D. 








“EVERY BODY SHOULD HAVE A COPY.” 
THE 


Bural Anvnal and Horticultural Pirectory 
FOR 1859. 
7 work was started in 1856, by the publisher of the Gene. 
see Farmer. Its great success affords conclusive evidence, 
not only of its intrinsic merit, but of its adaptability to the wants 
of the rural population. A new volume, prepared with great care 
and replete with new and valuable matter, is issued each year. 
The fourth volume, for 1859, has appeared, and is a book which 
cannot be too highly recommended—alike beautiful, interesting, 
and useful. The articles are all written for its pages by men of 
experience. It is illustrated with seventy-five appropriate and 
beautiful engravings. 

Among its contents may be mentioned able treatises on Under- 
draining Orchards and Gardens, on the Fruits of the Ohio Valley, 
on Fruit Culture in the West, on the Cultivation of Fruit Trees in 
Pots under Glass, on Training Wall and Espalier Trees, on the 
Cultivation of Bulbous Plants, on the Management of Ducks, 
Geese, and Swans, on British Breeds of Cattle, on the Cultivation 
of Ruta Bagas, &c., &c., and a List of Fruits »ecommended by the 
American Pomological Society at its last seasion, 

The work will be found invaluable to the Fruit Grower, and use- 
ful to every one interested in Rurai affairs. 

It is furnished at the low price of Twenty-five Cents,—while it 
contains as much matter as many dollar books. very one who 
owns a rod of grownd should have it, It is sent pre-paid by mail 
to any address on the receipt of twenty-five cents in coin or post- 
age stamps. Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 

Publisher and Proprietor 
Of the Genesee Farmer and Rural Annual, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The back numbers, for 1856, 1857, and 1858, can be furnished 

at twenty-five cents each, postage paid. 





U.S TENT AND FLAG MANUFACTORY. 
No. 12 Buffalo Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


ENTS to rent of the following sizes, suitable for the purposes 
designated : 


For Agricultural Fairs, Pm et wey Political or other large 
‘a 


rings. 
4), eae 86 ft. diameter. 
fA ae eee 77n 
1 | | Sp eRpEOReEES corn * 
Be Or ee ER ccncnccescccncces 50 ft. a 


For Camp Meetings, Militaryy$Encampments, Pic Nica, Fish- 
ing Hwcursions, dec. 
24 ft. by 30 ft. 12 ft. by 17 ft. 
16 ft by 24 f. 9 f. by 12 ft. 

Flags furnished with Tents, when required. 

Parties wishing to rent, will please address the proprietor, 
stating what the Tents are to be used for. Also the facilities for 
transportation. Address JAMES FIELD, Box 70/1, 

June, 1859—4t* Rochester, N. Y. 


BUCK-EYE MOWER, 
Westinghouse Thresher & Separator, 


EXCELSIOR FANNING MILL. 


For Sale by A. LONGETT, 34 Cliff St., New York. 
July, 1859.—St 








A MRARY TILE WORKS — Corner Curmton AVENUE AND 

Knox Street, Atuany, N. Y.—The subscribers, being the 
most extensive manufacturers of DRAINING TILE in the United 
States, have on hand, in large or small quantities, for Land Drain- 
ing, ROUND, SOLE, and HORSE-SHOE TILE, warranted su 
rior to any made in this country, hard-burned, and over one foot 
in length. Orders solicited. Price List sent on application. 

May, 1859.—6¢t C. & W. McCAMMON, Albany, N. Y. 





‘ARM FOR SALE.—A farm of one hundred acres, withir. 
half a mile of the village of Middleport, — Co., N. Y., 
is offered for sale on reasonable terms. !t is well supplied with 
barns, sheds, orchards, and all necessary improvements, and is 
well watered. About 20 acres are good wood land, the rest under 
cultivation. Inquire of, oraddress THOS. F. SMITH, 
July, 1859.—8t* Middleport, N. Y. 








Pe Sates COUNTY PIGS—From choice stock of 
Wood, of ems a. VY Co.. Pa. for sale by 
Angust, 1850.—2t* D. C NYE, Lexington, Mass. 
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NEW HARDY GRAPES. 
‘TN addition to a very large stock of the old popular varieties, 
such a8 Isabella, Catawba, Clinton, &c., we have a moderate 


supply of the following. The plants are all strong and well rooted. 
Prices will b¢ farnished on application. 


Concord, To Kalon, Massachusetis White, 
Diana, Garrigues, Perkins, 

Delaware, Manhattan, Winslow, 

Rebecca, Franklin, Canby’s August (sup- 
Yartford Prolific, }Isinburg, sed same as York 
Northern Muscadine, North America, adeira and Hyde's 
Monterth, Cassidy, Eliza), . 
Anna, Lincoln, Venango (or Miner's 
Clara, Wright's Isabella, Seedling), 

Emily, Union Village, Black German, or Ma- 
Traabe. Mammoth Catawba, rion Port of Ohio. 
Brinckle, Hensel’s Early, 


Many of these we have not yet fruited, and therefore can say 
nothing of their quality. ; 
For full and detailed information respecting the stock, prices, 
terms, &c., we refer to the following catalogues, which will be sent 
gratis, pre-paid, to all who inclose one stamp for each: 
No. 1—Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 
No. 2—Deseriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses 
&e., &e. 
No. 3—Descriptive Catalogue of Dahlias, Green-House and Bed- 
ding Plants, &e. 
No. 4—Wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen, Dealers, and others 
who purchase in large quantities. e 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Sept., 1859.—It. Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 





‘IMPORTED AND PURE BRED STOCK. 


Moreton Lodge Farm, Guelph, Canada West. 


MR. FRED. WM. STONE mas arrancep ror ma THIRD 
ANNUAL AUCTION SALE OF IMPORTED 
AND PURE BRED 
SHORT-HORN CATTLE, 
COTSWOLD AND SOUTH-DOWN RAMS, &c., 
Berkshire and Small White Breed of Pigs. 


To be held on Wednesday, the 7th day of September, 1859. 


HIF. Proprietor has imported from the best Herds and Flocks 

in England, animals of the best Blood and Form, regardless 

of expense, and hopes to be favored by a numerous company. 

Business to begin a one o'clock. Catalogues will be ready by the 
24th of August, and to be had on application. 

TERM3—Under $20, cash ; $20 to $50, three months; over $50, 
six months eredit, with interest, on approved endorsed notes, if 
required, or a discount of 10 perent. for cash over $20. 

Guelph is on the Grand Truni@Railway. The Guelph and Galt 
Railway connects with the Main Line of the Great Western at 
Harrisburg. [sep1t] W. 8 G. KNOWLES, Auctioneer. 











PINE HILL NURSERY, 
Near BUFFALO, N. Y. 
4 lw Proprietor of this establishment offers for sale a large 
amount of well-grown Fruit Trees, consisting of Apples, 
Pears, Cherries, Plums, Peaches, Grapes (native and foreign), 
Posebe Raspberries, Currants, &c. 
, Dwarf Pears, and Cherries, dealers can be supplied 





Of Apt 
in large quantities at low prices, Also a large number of the 
same kinds of extra size for immediete bearing. 

Anrcers Quince Stocks at $12 per thousand. 

Price Catalogues sent on application. 

Address GODFREY ZIMMERMAN, 
plember, 1859. —2 Buffalo, N. Y. 


STOCKS FOR FRUIT TREES, 
FFE Subscribers desire to call the attention of the trade to 
their large ussertment of STOCKS for next spring’s plant- 
ing, which are this year remarkably jine and healthy. 
QUINCE STOCKS—Angers and Fontenay—jirst choice. 
MAZZARD CHERRY SEEDLINGS—eetra jine. 
APPLE SEEDLINGS—One and two years old, 
The above can be furnished in /arge or small quantities. 
H. E. HOOKER & CO., 
Sept.—2t Commerciai Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 
VIRGINIA FARM LANDS,—There are desirable FARMS 
for sale at $10 to $20 per acre, within a few hours’ ride from 
Washington City. For any desired information. addreas 
L. Il. REYNOLDS, Maple Valley, 
Sept.—st Prince William Co., Va. 





Wwe would take some Western Land in exchange for a part 
of our stock of Fruit Trees this fall. Address 
seplt* J. D. CONKLIN, Locke, Cayuga Co., N. Y, 
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| THE GENESEE FARMER, 


| A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 

AGRICULTURE AND HOKTICULTURE, 
IS PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y., 

Bv JOSF PH HARRIS. 


It is the cheapesi agricultural paper in the world, and has attained 
an vnrivelied circulation. 
Terms — INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE—Frrry Cents a Yaar; 
Five Copies for #2: Fight Copies for &8, together with a Rural 
Annual and Horticultural Lireciory to the person getting uw 
the club. It is not necessary that the cinb should be all at one 
office — we send wherever the members of the elub desire. 
Gee All friends of rural inaprovement are respectfully solicited 
to obtain and forward subscriptions. 
Specimen numbers sent fee to alt applic: ats, 
The address of papers can be change a: any time. 
Papers are sent to the British Provinces a the same rates asia 
the United States No extra charge for Arerican postage, 
Subscription money may be sent at the risk of the Publisher. 
Address JOSBEPril HARRIS, 
Publisher and Proprietor, Rochester, N, Y. 








PostaGe.—The postage on the Faewrr, sent to any place in 
the State of New York. paid quarterly in advance, is three cent 
a year; to any other place in the United States, six cents a yea. 
We pay the American postage on al! papers sent to the Canadas, 
or any of the other British Provinces, 


———_-—— - ——___— i 
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